








SURVEY OF THE WORLD 
The Governors’ Conference—Conservation of Natural Resources— 
Tariff Revision—Railroad Rates—Secretary Taft at the Isthmus— 
British Affaies—Denmark and Iceland—Chinese Journalism. 
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The Conference of the Governors 

The Meaning of the Emmanuel Movement . SAMUEL McCOMB 
The Animals—My Friends. . . . .. + +» E P. POWELL 
A Lesson in Extravagance . . . . AN UNHAPPY HUSBAND 
His Own Burden (Poem) . . . . . CHARLES P. CLEAVES 
Child Labor in the Schools . CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
Co-Operative Apartment Houses . FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 
A Substitute for the Campaign Fund . . . JAMES MACKAYE 
Inland Waterways... +++ + « »« W. Ke KAVANAUGH 
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EDITORIALS: BOOK REVIEWS: 


The Conference of Governors Stephen A. Douglas 

The Treasure of the Land Alexander H. Stevens 

The Mistletoe John Sherman 

A New Methodist Creed The Supreme Gilt 

Popular Government in Oregon The Life and Work of William Penn 
The Land of Tomorrow 

Increase of Freight Rates 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The summer vacation is the: bright spot in the dull routine of the year’s work. It breaks 
the. mofiotony of the daily round, and cheers and invigorates for the strenuous life ahead. 

America abounds with delightful summer resorts in valley, on. mountain, and beside the 
sea. The Atlantic coast line from Labrador to, Cape’ Hatteras contains the greatest number 
of resorts devoted entirely to the pursuit of pleasure and health in the world. 

One may purchase from Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agents, excursion tickets to over 
eight hundred of these resorts, covering all the desirable places, from the rock-bound bays 
of Newfoundland to the gentle, sandy slopes of the Virginia beaches; from the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire to the Cumberland Mountains of Tennessee; in the wilds of Canada, 
along the shores of the St. Lawrence and the Great. Lakes. 

The famous seacoast resorts of New Jersey—Atlantic Gity, Cape May, Wildwood, Ocean 
City, Sea Isle City, Asbury Park, Long Branch, Spring Lake, Seaside Park, Beach Haven 
and others, so well known that description is superfluous—are among the most popular and 
the most easily accessible resorts in the country. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Summer Excursion Book, to be obtained of Ticket Agents 
at ten cents a copy, or of the General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia, by mail postpaid for 
25 cents, describes them all and gives the rates and stop-over privileges allowed on tickets. 


Manhattan Beach 


SWEPT BY OCEAN BREEZES 


the land embraced in this delightful seaside resort, from SHEEPSHEAD 
BAY to ATLANTIC OCEAN and from JAMAICA BAY toBRIGHTON 
BEACH, with the exception of the Oriental and Manhattan Beach 
Hotels and Bathing Pavilion, has been laid out in Building Sites for 
HIGH GRADE RESIDENCES, 
Building plots are now being sold at remarkably reasonable prices on 
_ attractive terms, especially to those contemplating the erection of homes. 
Manhattan Beach has been noted for more than 25 years as New York’s 
most exclusive watering place and this HIGH STANDARD WILL BE RIGIDLY 
MAINTAINED. 


ALL IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE WITHOUT EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS 























Macadam Streets, granolithic sidewalks, and curbs, sewers, water, gas and conduits for electric and telephone connection 


The exceptional location of this property, and its accessibility to New York City, and 
the character of its development, all assure the purchaser an investment of constantly in- 
creasing value. It is unquestionably the most attractive site ia or ear Greater New York 
for those desiring a home by the seashore. 


Apply for Information and Booklet showing the entire development to 


MANHATTAN BEACH ESTATES, 192 Broadway, New York 
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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 








MR. CHURCHILL’S NEW NOVEL JUST READY | 
Mr. Crewe’s Career By Winston Churchill 


“One of the The new novel by the author of “Coniston” has “The charac- 
best stories of had the largest advance sale of any novel ever issued ter of. Hilary 
American life by its publishers. The first edition, though unusually Vane is_ equal 
een Ottiten” large, is being rapidly exhausted and a second is to amything im 

N Vouk already on the press. Its vein of comedy recalls to American __ fic- 
Tribune = many Mr. Churchill’s first success, which after more tion.” _ North 

‘ than ten years has still a steady sale. American. 


With eight full-page illustrations by Keller. Cloth, $1.50. 
In red binding uniform with his “The Crisis,” “Coniston,” “Richard Carvel.” 





LORD CROMER’S NOTABLE HISTORY 
Modern Egypt By the Earl of Cromer 


“Lord Cromer drives us back to what Sainte-Beuve said of Napoleon, or Matthew 
Arnold of Gen. Grant—that clear-cut thinking is indispensable to the best writing. 
In the present case we have, in addition to a style notable for simplicity and point, 
sagacious reflections, remarks which light up whole principles of government, charac- 
terizations of individuals and of races which reveal a philosophical mind with a 
disciplined imagination. All these are fruits of long experience and patient study. 
For rich content, then, as well as pleasing form, this work of a seasoned statesman is 
one to be not only read but pondered.”—The Nation. 


In two octavo volumes, with portraits. $6.00 net. 





PROFESSOR ROYCE’S NEW BOOK ON PRACTICAL ETHICS 
The Philosophy of Loyalty By Josiah Royce 


Professor of the History of Philosophy, Harvard University. 


“Whether one is a pragmatist with a horror of the metaphysical absolute, or an 
idealist who can never accept unsettlement as finality, he will find Dr. Royce’s doc- 
trine a power in the business of living.”—New York Tribune. 


Cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60. 





AN ILLUMINATING BOOK ON POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


Professor A. Lawrence Lowell’s 
The Government of England 
TO BE PUBLISHED ON MAY 27 


For many reasons the political rhesone of England are more notable than those of 
any state in the world but Rome. They have endured long with comparatively little 
violent commotion and have exerted strong influences upon other countries. 

The present marks a great epoch in the history of English politics, since the 
basis of power has shifted gradually from the monarch to the territorial aristocracy 
and thence to the mass of the people. To the student of popular government, there- 
fore, the book is one of exceptional interest and importance. 


Cloth, 8vo, in two volumes, similar in style of binding, etc., to Mr. James Bryce’s 
“The American Commonwealth. Price, probably $4.00, carriage extra. 








Penisned ~~ THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “xiAr* 
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SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL 


MANLIUS, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM VERBECK, A. M., President 








Most successful application of the military 
system to the ‘‘Prep.”’ school. 


Designated by the U. S, Government as ‘*Dis- 
tinguished Institution, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907.”’ 


Summer Session begins July first. Fall term 


begins September seventeenth. 














New Brunswick, New Jersey. SEND FOR YEAR BOOK. 


Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys 
FOUNDED 1776. Prepares forall colleges. Strong faculty of 
fessionally trained wears Supervised athletics, 
RON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, 36 College Ave, 
Recently Principal of State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y 


Military mil, 





BEAVER COLLEGE A wullege for young women, thirty-two 
minutes from Pittsburg; delightful 
tewn and splendid equipment. Academy, College, School of 
Music, School of Art, Bchool of Physical Culture and Ora- 
tory. Music and Modern Languagcr + ge a emphasized. 
Address President, GEO. D. CRISSMAN, A D. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Beaver. 





MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Offers a healthful, happy home, with the 7, nest advantages 


for study and recreation. ch, Conn. 

For boys J. H. Pillsbury, A.M., Prin., 
Waban School 12 to 18 Box 141, Waban, Mass. 
If your boy is rather bright he needs our school. Let us 
tell you why, and about our camp also. 


The Hargrove School cénnecticut 


Prepares for college in the shortest time possible 


CHILDREN’S SUMMER CLASSES 


Physical culture, nature siudy, drawing, poageting, danc- 
ing, singing, carpentry. Miss , Hopkins, of 2 opkins 
and Miss Fawcett's class at 127 Bast 62d St -» New York, 
will have charge of a house for the residence of children 
without their parents. Boarding house for adults and 
children. A class in metal work for adults will be taught 
by Mr. Martin. Address 
The Manager, Byrdcliffe, Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. 











ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Affiliated with Harvard University 

Open to college graduates and other men of equiv. 
alent education. Courses in all departments of theol- 
ogy, and related fields, leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Divinity, Master of Arts, and Doctor of 
Philosophy. Unsurpassed library facilities. Two 
resident graduate Fellowships of $400 each. The 0ist 
year begins Oct. 1, 1908, in Cambridge. For Inform- 
ation address 

PROFESSOR. JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER 

Andover, Mass. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


WIDE - AWAKE AND PROGRESSIVE 
teachers wanted at all seasons for desirable posi- 
tions. Send for Bulletin 18. We can help you 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


CAMP OSSIPEE (Lake Ossipee) 


A SUMMER CAMP AND WINTER TUTORING SCHOOL 


A modern equipped outing and athletic camp for boys. 
Cottages for sole use of parents. Large farm, stables with 
saddling and driving horses; private tutoring summer and 
winter if desired. ‘Appointments made in New York. H. 
B. YOUNG, Boston Athletic Association, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP PEQUOIG 


FOR BoYSs 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


CASCO BAY. OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 
Real physical training under an expert. Yachting, 7-ton 
yacht. Athletics, under an ex “~¥ coach. Swimming 
taught. Fishing. in pine woods, overlooking 
the sea. Booklet. L. 8B. FISK, Memorial Hall (Harvard), 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SOKOKIS LODGE, Bridgton, Me. 


A Summer School and Camp for Boys. 
Personal supervision, delightful oa healthful location. 
Field and water sports. Illustrated Booklet. G. H. Lar 
rabee, Newcastle, Me., or H. N. 
Academy, Worcester, Mass. 























Cummings, Worcester 





. . RIDG’ , Maine 
Wyonegonic Camps for Girls Brett Scan, 
New motor boat, war canoe, ten saddle heouss, archery, etc. 
Highland Lake Camp for Women 
Send for illustrated booklet of o three cam 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 6088, Providence, R. 1 


Summer Camp fo 
Bors at Lake Winne 
Maine. 


Canoel 
mountain climbing, athletic and ° bod sports. Tent life 
among the pines. 6th season. Illustrated booklet. HY. 
L. RAND, Prin. ©, A. Daniels School, Malden, Mass, 








The Choice of a Profession 


An address by President at Sesthwort sent free on «@ 
lication to MEADVILLE GICAL SCHOO 
rder, Meadville, Pennsylvania. Trains men and women 
for the | = day ministry. No doctrinal tests. Gener- 
ous bene! and scholarship funds. Fellowship for study 
$810, awa ually to a competent 
ee Member | the American 
Committee for Lectures on the History of Religions. 


CAMP WAUBENO "yarceneun cu" 
Camping, Canoeing, Fishing, Woods-lile 
for BOYS. WILLD WOODS. 1,200 Lakes. Deer, Beaver, Moose, 


Bass, Trout. Best care. Booklet. G.G. BROWER, M. A., and 
OC. A. TRAOY, A. B., Bordentown, (N. J.) Military Institute. 


HALCYON CAMP. cits 


In the Pocono Mountains, Pa. 
Summer camp and school. Address The Misses Metcalf's 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—OF— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1908-09, Now Ready. 








CAMP OXFORD, Oxford, Maine 


A Superior Summer Camp for Bo: Everything for oe 
Comfort. and Delight. Booklet. . OALDWELL. AM 


Pasquaney aokine Club ig 


On New Found Lake, White Mountains. Athletics, bost- 
ing, canoeing, ny nature study, tutoring. For booklet 
address MRS. ELMER EB. HASSAN, 851 West - Avenue, 
New York City. Miter June ist, Bristol, N 
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Free to Readers of Zhe Independent 





There has been published in New York a remark- 
able little book entitled “INVESTMENT NAILS 
AND A HAMMER.” This book is so absolutely 
new in its idea and so quaint and interesting in its 
printing, and its hammer HITS EVERY NAIL so 
squarely on the head that we couldn’t resist buying 
our first copy; then we bought a hundred copies to 
give to business friends; then we bought out the 
whole edition. Now we have copies to spare and 
while they last you can have one FOR THE 
ASKING. There is no charge. Mention The 
Independent and send in your name and address. 
The book will reach you by return mail. 


The Secretary, Jamaica Estates, 344 Fifth Ave., New York 


P. S.—The above offer holds go-d only while the edition lasts. 





WHAT IS JAMAICA ESTATES? This question is frequently 
fetcalf’s asked by people who see announcements of the name. Jamaica 
Estates is a beautiful residence ng in the very heart of the 








Borough of Queens, New York City. It is now about 25 min- 
aine utes by Subway trains from the Wall Street district. When the 
or theif Pennsylvania Long Island improvements are complete Jamaica 
L. AM Estates will be within 18 minutes of Herald Square and New 
ne | York’s uptown centres. The corporation managing the property 

FOR has some very desirable residence plots for sale upon easy terms, 
GIRLS If any reader of this note should be interested either as an in- 
3, boat vestmert or for home-building he can get further particulars by 
r booklet writing the Secretary. , 


Avenue, 
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HEALTH TBROUGH CAMP LIFE 

Make your vacation count for health and happiness 
My Ease Camp No. 1, at Donahue’s Lake, Guysboro, Nova 
Scotia, combines the life of a camp with that of a health 
resort, where men and women may enjoy real wildwood 
fishing, boating and tramping, eat the best natural foods, 
and have all the advantages of any sanitarium, while living 
in the ‘‘Great Outdoors.’”” Camp fire talks on health and 
happiness. Booklet explains my plan. Sent free on re- 
quest. P. W. BE. HART, Box 36, Arlington, New Jersey, 
Until June 15th; after, as above. 








NORTH 





Norway cermaN LLoyD 
Iceland June Sak bo Sole it 
By S. §. “Grosser Kurfuerst”’ 
‘ From 
Spitzbergen  ,<".., 
For Information, Booklets, etc., apply 
OELRICHS nt a em New York, 














$265. i June 27. 59days. Small party. Bel- 

gum, Holland, Germany, The Rhine, 
Black Forest, Swis akes and mountains, Paris, Len- 
don, Shakespeare Country, Lake District, Scotland. 
Other Tours. Write at once to IDEAL EUROPEAN 


Ideal 
European 
Tours 





TOURS, Box 1055-A, Pittsburg, Pa. 





“Summer tar § 2 OO 





EUROP 


Personal escort; choice of routes; parties small; fine 
steamers. —— < once. 
8. H. ngley, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 





NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK. 


Who wants to join a small select party for July and 
August? Object comfortable, non-expensive travel. Refer- 
ences required. Address SELECT, care Independent. 





pty ot 


alae Art, 
Uniqce epee , 1. Boones 


The Chautauqua Tours, APrLETON, ~ 


JUNE 20 224272 for 9500 to 9050. Gibralter, Spain, Italy. 
Bertin, Heidelberg, } Rhine. Holt’ ot Fr bag. ee cot Other tour’ 
uu) 
Oth Season. SNSON, » i? Medi Ave. 


ERLIN.—-Pension von Sodenstern, Tauenzien Str. 6, offers 
first-class home life, sunny rooms, comfortable sitting 
room, exquisite table; moderate prices; lift and telephone. 


The Gondola 
, isouremblem 
because LIFE 
* is our Theme. 











MIDLAND RAILWAY 


THE BEST ROUTE IN THE OLD COUNTRY 
FOR (1) COMFORTABLE TRAVEL AND 
(2) PICTURESQUE SCENERY 


CORRIDOR EXPRESSES 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER and LONDON 
(St. Pancras) 
AND ra TOWNS AND HOLIDAY tiie 
N GREAT BRITAIN and the NORTH O 
IRELAND. 











Send stamp for set pictorial Post Cards. Apply for 
Guides, Timetables, Maps, ete., to T. Cook & Son, 245 
and 1200 Broadway, 563 Fifth Ave., and 649 Madison Ave., 
and for Parcel freight arrangements to all parts of (reat 
Britain to Messrs. Thomas Meadows & Co., 81 New St., 
N. Y., or to Midland Railway, Derby, England. 

W. GUY GRANET, General Manager. 





Summer Trips To 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfound- 
land, the ae hg = resort 
of "America en year 
after year by slensure seekers 
who realize that for small ex- 
pense they get big returns. The healthful climate, de- 
lightful scenery, beautiful drives with silvery lakes and 
streams, where sport the gamey salmon and speckled trout, 
are some of the reasons why this time proven line has 
steadily grown in popularity. Frequent sailings from Bos- 
ton during the summer by commodious ocean steamers 
Send stamp for booklet and folder. 
A. W. PERRY, Gen. Mgr., 67 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 


ONARD UIND 


From Piers 51-52-54 North River. 


TO LIVERPOOL via QUEENSTOWN | 
Passengers bocked through to London and Paris. 


Lucania....May 20, to AM|Carmania....May 30, 3 PM 
Etruria....May 23, 10 AM|Mauretania. . oo 3, 9 AM 
Lusitania....May 27, 2 PM(|Campania. ... une 6, 10 AM 


The MAURETANIA & LUSITANIA, the largest and 
fastest steamships in the world, will hereafter sail on 
Wednesday, inaugurating A NEW SEMI-WEEKLY 
SERVICE. peel, 2 

HUNGARIAN-AMERICAN SERVICE. 
TO FIUME, VIA 

GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, TRIESTE. 
CARPATHIA May 28, noon; July 16, Sept. 3 
June 18, noon; Aug. 6, Sept. 24 
PANNONIA July 2, noon; Aug. 20 

Vernon H. Brown, Gen’! Agent, 

21-24 State St., opposite the Battery. 








NOVA SCOTIA 


Cool climate, superb marine views, interesting historic 
associations. A small party of refined people will visit the 
Evangeline country, cross the Bay of Fundy to St. John, 
N. B., spend a few days in Halifax, etc., under expert 
guidance. July or August. Prices low. Write for par- 
ticulars. Editor of Education, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Sanitarium, Harbor View 


ON THE ISLAND OF MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


No Insane, Modern Methods. Booklets on application to E, G. 
GUSTIN, Supt. Oak Bluffs, Mass. Open June Ist. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
ciding. C, SPENCER KINNEY, M: D., Baston, Pa. 











Allan Line 
Royal Mail Steamers 


FIRST OCEAN TURBINES 
THE ROYAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 
SHORTEST, SMOOTHEST, MOST 
PICTURESQUE 
Montreal to Liverpool 
Montreal to Glasgow 
Montreal to Havre and Londoa 
One Class Cabin Service 
For Circulars, Sailings, Rates, Etc., apply to any Agent, cr 
H. & A, ALLAN, Montres! 
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INEXPENSIVE VACATIONS 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, 
+ on the 
NEW YORK, ONTARIO & WESTERN RY. 
SUMMER HOMES in a region of absolute 
HEALTH AT MODERATE COST. 
2,000 feet above the sea; pure air, pure water, pure milk, 
no malaria or mosquitoes. Three Hours’ Ride from New 
eee, by pre: send 8 cents to the 
undersigned, or call and get free at offi bel he 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “SUMMER 
HOMES,” of 1:40 pages. It gives a list of over 1,000 
Hotels, Farms and Boarding Houses, with their location, 
rates of board, attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau, 425 
ai N. Y. ; 
IN NEW YORK—141, 425, 1354 Broadway, 745 Co- 
lumbus ave., 2798 3d ave., 111 est 125th st., 182 sth 


vp Ticket offices, Desbrosses and West 42d st. ferries, 
ea 


ver st. 
mS BROOKLYN—4 Court st., 479 Nostrand ave., 390 


way. 

On May 29th and goth excursion tickets at reduced 
rates will be sold, giving an opportunity of personally 
selecting a Summer home and also enjoying a day’s 
fishing in this delightful region. Tickets good returning 
May 30-31st or June 1. 
J. C. ANDERSON, 


Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver st., N. Y. 


BRIARCLIFF LODGE 


Briarcliff Manor, New York 
NOW OPEN 
Clty office, 5% Bast 46th St. 
*Phone, 8378—88. 
PLUMER, 


of Orange, 





DB. B. Manager 








BuUwTT’s HovTzxr 
JOHN J. BARRY ‘ 


Bast Windham 
outside rooms. Airy and well New York 
furnished. Large amusement hall. Danc- 3 
ing afternoon and evening. Accommodates 125. 


Eleva- 
tion 2,900 feet. All 














WHEN in NEW a safe, comfortable and economical pl 
School YORK ciTY to stop is the Bible Teachers Training 
+ Lexington Avenue and 49th Street, near Grand Central Station. 


Excellent guest accommodations. Conveniences of modern hotel 
disagreeable features Ul nt, al mefitty-sit with bath.” Good 
table. Reasonable rates. Sirite for elvester. av ae 


MANSION HOUSE, srooktyn neEicnts 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonabi 
Coolest location in the vicinity of New — er 


J. ©. VAN CLEAF, Proprietor. 


MONOMONOCK INN 
Caldwell, N. J. 


OPEN MAY 28TH 
Garage, stable and golf links on the premises. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 

















You Can Afford to Live at 


THE VIRGINIA 


Rush and Ohio Sts., Chicago 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


and_ Residential 
in the 


This High Class Transient 
Hotel, the most elegant and exclusive 
city, is far from being the most expensive. 

You can secure a single room for $1.50 and 
up—apartments en suite on same basis. 

It is situated in the most select residential part 
of the north side—near the lake and convenient to 
the beautiful North Park System. Rotundas a 
harmony in Italian marble, beautiful statuary 
and cathedral glass. 400 handsomely furnished 
outside rooms, single or en suite. Large, bright 
Dining Hall, with finest cuisine. Every conven- 
ience that appeals to the most exacting patron. 
Far enough from city noise for restful quiet, yet 
within 10 minutes’ walk of business center. Bright, 
new street cars (1% blocks away) in 5 minutes 
take you to the shopping district, passing the doors 
of all the leading theatres. Booklet free on re- 
quest. 


GEO. W. REYNOLDS, Prop. 





NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


the VATHEWSON 


$.'W. & E. |. MATHEWSON, Owners and Managers 
OPENS JUNE 25TH 
A magnificent modern Hotel for those who appreciate 
high class service and environments, situated directly 
facing the ocean; telephone in every room; orchestra; no 
annoyance from mosquitoes; pure water from Mathewson 
Spring. Narragansett presents a perfect combination of 
seaside and country. Excellent roads, good fishing. Golf 
and Tennis. 
New York City Office, 225 Fifth Ave. 
With Raymond & Whitcomb 
Special Rates to those coming on Opening Date 


Hans Creseent Hotel 


Belgravia - - ZLondon, S. . 








Modern First Class Family Hotel, quietly situ- 
ated in the centre of the fashionable and shop- 
ping district. 

RENOWNED FRENCH CUISINE 
An excellent String Orchestra plays daily in the 
ATTRACTIVE WINTER GARDEN 


Tariff on Application. 
Telegraphic Address, ‘“‘ OSTEOLITE,” London. 
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THBRA N WORKERS 


























WROUGHT IRON 
FENCE HORSFORD’S 
py thelial ACID PHOSPHATE 
WIRE FENCING persons af inense terial concentra! ny er 
Ornamental Tron Work Tree~ ee cieeil ond 4 a labor by the 


rds, urniture use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Gua Lawn F Etc It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 


dispels nervous headache and indures restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 
If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumFrorp CHEMICAL 
orKS, Providence, R. I, 








wn! 


TRUST CO. 


358 Fifth Avenue, Corner 34th Street. 
66 Broadway 125th St. & Lenox Ave. 148th St. & 3d Ave. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF DEPOSITORS 
OVER $14,000,000 


Transacts a general Trust and Banking Business and allows Interest on Deposits. 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit and Foreign Drafts Issued. 
Special Banking Rooms for Ladies. 
Safe Deposit Vaults. 


CHARLES H. KEEP, President 


Directors 

G. Louis Boissevain, Frederick G, Bourne, 
Franklin Q. Brown, Edward H. Clark, 
Dumont Clarke, Charles F. Hoffman, 
J. Horace Harding, William B. Joyce, 
Charles H. Keep, Hinsdill Parsons, 
Samuel T. Peters, Herbert L. Satterlee, 
William A. Tucker, Payne Whitney. 


Attention Invited to facilities offered for business and personal accounts 
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Survey of the World 


The Conference of 
Governors and oth- 
ers at the White 
House last week, designed.to promote 
co-operation of the Federal and State 
governments for the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, was preceded, on the even- 
ing of the 12th, by a dinner, at which 
thirty-seven Governors, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court, members of the Cab- 
inet and prominent members of Congress 
were the guests of President Roosevelt. 
Among those specially invited to the con- 
ference were ex-President Cleveland, 


Conservation of 
Natural Resources 


William J. Bryan, Andrew Carnegie, 
James J. Hill, Judge George Gray and 


John Mitchell. Owing to his illness, Mr. 
Cleveland could not be present. Upon 
Mr. Bryan’s motion, a resolution express- 
ing the conference’s sincere wish for his 
speedy recovery was adopted. At the 
opening of the first day’s session, Mr. 
Roosevelt made a long address, review- 
ing the treatment of natural resources 
thruout the world, and especially the use 
and waste of them in our own country 
during the past century. A wise use of 
-hem was, he said, the great material 
juestion of the present time. He had 
called this conference “‘because the enor- 
nlous consumption of these resources, and 
the threat of imminent exhaustion of 
some of them,” called for common effort 
and action: 

“Disregarding for the moment the question 
of moral purpose, it is safe to say that the 
prosperity of our people depends directly on 
the -energy and intelligence with which our 
natural resources are used. It is equally clear 
that these resources are the final basis of na- 
tional power and perpetuity. Finally, it is 
ominously evident that these resources are in 
the course of rapid exhaustion. ; 

“This nation began with the belief that its 


landed possessions were illimitable and capable 
of supporting all the people who might care to 
make our country their home; but already the 
limit of unsettled land is in sight, and indeed 
but little land fitted for agriculture now re- 
mains unoccupied, save what can be reclaimed 
by irrigation and drainage. We began with an 
unapproached heritage of forests; more than 
half of the timber is gone. We began with coal 
fields more extensive than those of any other 
nation and with iron ores regarded as inex- 
haustible, and many experts mow declare that 
the end of both iron and coal is in sight. 

“The mere increase in our consumption of 
coal during 1907 over 1906 exceeded the total 
consumption in 1876, the Centennial year. The 
enormous stores of mineral oil and gas are 
largely gone. Our natural waterways are not 
gone, but they have been so injured by neglect 
and by the division of responsibility and utter 
lack of system in dealing with them that there 
is less navigation of them now than there was 
fifty years ago. Finally, we began with soils of 
unexampled fertility and we have so impover- 
ished them by injudicious use and by failing to 
check erosion that their crop-producing power 
is diminishing instead of increasing. In a word, 
we have thoughtlessly, and to a large degree, 
unnecessarily, diminished the resources upon 
which not only our prosperity, but the prosper- 
ity of our children must always depend.” 


Taking up each of the resources men- 
tioned, he showed the condition of the 
supply and pointed out what the safe- 
guards and remedies should be, such as 
the official supervision of the cutting of 
timber, irrigation, the drainage of 
swamps, the canalization of rivers, the 
proper care of soils, and scientific econ- 
omy in the production and consumption 
of minerals. In the past, he said, we had 
admitted the right of the individual to 
injure the future of the republic for his 
own present profit, but we were now 
coming to recognize the right of the na- 
tion to guard its own future in the essen- 
tial matter of such resources. He cited 
a recent opinion of the Maine Supreme 
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Court setting forth, on a question as to 
the right of the Legislature to restrict 
the cutting of timber on private land for 
the prevention of droughts and floods, 
the principle that in such a case the prop- 
erty rights of the individual are subordi- 
nate to the rights of the community ; also 
similar decisions in New Jersey and by 
the Supreme Court at Washington. 
Mr. Carnegie made a long and very inter- 
esting address on the conservation of ore 
and minerals, showing by a forcible use 
of statistics and historical records what 
our supplies of iron, coal and other min- 
erals have been, the waste in producing 
and using them, the approach of exhaus- 
tion and the methods which should be 
employed for conservation. “In conclu- 
sion,” said he, “it seems to me our duty 
-t 

“First, conservation of forests, for no forests, 
no long navigable rivers; no rivers, no cheap 
transportation. 

“Second, to systematize our water transpor- 
tation, putting the whole work in the hands of 
the Reclamation Service, which has already 
proved itself highly capable by its admirable 
work. Cheap water transportation for heavy 
freights brings many advantages and means 
great saving of our ore supplies. Railroads 
require much steel; water does not. 

“Third, conservation of the soil. More than 
a thousand million tons of our richest soil are 
swept into the sea every year, clogging the 
rivers on its way and filling our harbors. Less 
soil, less crops; less crops, less commerce and 
less wealth.” 

John Mitchell opened the discussion 
which followed, in which Governor John- 
son, Dr. Van Heise, John Hays Ham- 
mond and others took part. There were 
calls for Secretary Root, who spoke 
briefly, pointing out that with the consent 
of Congress the States could make agree- 
ments for an exercise of their powers in 
the common interest——-An impressive 
address was made on the second day by 
James J. Hill, who at the beginning re- 
marked that this was in effect a directors’ 
meeting of the great political and eco- 
nomic corporation known as the United 
States. While Mr. Hill spoke at some 
length concerning the supplies and the 
consumption of minerals, he especially 
directed attention to soil waste and im- 
proper methods of farming, drawing a 
dark picture of the political evils that 
would inevitably be caused unless our 
soil resources should be conserved and 
these methods be improved. Papers were 
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read by Prof. Thomas C. Chamberlain 
and others. R. A. Long, of Kansas City, 
asserted that waste in the forests and in 
the lumber industry had been promoted 
by the Anti-Trust law. Grazing and 
stock-raising were discussed by several 
speakers. President Hadley spoke of the 
work of the Yale forestry department. 
Several Governors of Rocky Mountain 
States criticized the regulations of the 
forest service. One of the speakers on 
the third and last day was Mr. Bryan, 
whose remarks were in harmony with the 
drift of the proceedings. We should not 
only preserve our resources, he said, but 
should prevent monopolization of them 
bya few persons. As to an exercise of 
power, he had observed that most of the 
contentions over the line between Nation 
and State were traceable to predatory 
corporations which were trying to shield 
themselves from deserved punishment or 
to prevent needed restraining legislation. 


a 


On the final day of the 
Conference a long declara- 
tion of principles was re- 
ported by the committee and adopted 
without dissenting vote. In it the Gover- 
nors agree in saying that our natural re- 
sources, the material basis upon which 
our civilization must depend, are threat- 
ened with exhaustion, and that the con- 
servation of them is a subject of trans- 
cendent importance, which should en- 
gage unremittingly the attention of the 
nation, the States and the people in ear- 
nest co-operation. They commend the 
wise forethought of the President in 
sounding a note of warning, say there 
should be action by Congress and the 
several legislatures, and assert that in 
the use of natural resources the States 
are interdependent. They advise that 
from time to time hereafter there shall 
be other similar conferences, at the call 
of the President, and that each State 
shall appoint a commission on conserva- 
tion, for co-operation with each other 
and with a national commission. They 
urge a continuance and extension of ap- 
proved forest policies; favor the enact- 
ment of laws looking to the protection 
and replacement of privately owned for- 
ests; ask for laws to conserve water re- 
sources for irrigation, water supply, 


Declaration 
of Principles 
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power and navigation; and especially 
urge Congress to adopt without delay “a 
wise, active and thoro waterway policy.” 
Governor Folk and Governor Glenn at 
first objected fo the calling of future 
conferences by the President, but did not 
persist in their objection. The President 
spoke quite earnestly about his views 
concerning the use of State or national 
powers, saying he desired only that ac- 
tion needed should be taken by some 
authority. He would “employ indiffer- 
ently either the principle of State rights 
or the principle of national sovereignty, 
whichever in a given case will best con- 
serve the needs of the people as a 
whole.” After adjournment a consid- 
erable number of the Governors held a 
meeting and appointed a committee to 
make arrangements for future confer- 
ences. All were convinced that there 
should be one every year, but some 
would have them called by agreement 
rather than by the President. Among 
the subjects proposed for such meetings 
are uniform divorce and extradition laws. 


a 


Revisi In both branches of Con- 
evision of 
the Tarif &'eSS: on the 16th, resolu- 
tions were adopted which 
practically commit the Republican party 
to a revision of the tariff during the ses- 
sion immediately following the Presiden- 
tial election. The Senate’s resolution, 
offered by Mr. Aldrich and adopted with- 
out debate, is as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
are authorized in connection with investigations 
heretofore ordered by the Senate with the view 
of promptly securing the information neces- 
sary for an intelligent revision of the customs 
laws of the United States to call to their as- 
sistance experts in the executive departments 
of the Government and to employ such other 
assistance as they shall require, and they are 
especially directed to report what further legis- 
lation is necessary to secure equitable treat- 
ment for the agricultural and other products 
of the United States in foreign countries, and 
they shall also, in the consideration of changes 
of rates, secure proof of the relative cost of 
production in this and in principal competing 
foreign countries of the various articles af- 
fected by the tariff upon which changes in rates 
of duty are desirable.” 


By the House resolution the Ways_and 
Means Committee is authorized to sit 
during the recess for a consideration of 
the subject. This resolution was adopted 
by a strict party vote, Democrats assert- 


tts 


ing that the Republicans did not earnestly 
desire revision, but were seeking to post- 
pone and avoid it. Mr. Payne, who had 
charge of the proposition, said there 
would be no hearings until after the elec- 
tion. It would be unwise, in his opinion, 
to provoke tariff discussion now and thus 
increase the disturbance due to the panic 
and to the political campaign. Assuming 
that there would be a Republican major- 
ity in the next House, he asserted that 
the new tariff would be a protective one, 
and he predicted that it would have max- 
imum and minimum rates. 

Sd 

A convention at- 
tended by represent- 
atives of more than 
300 commercial and shippers’ organiza- 
tions, in Chicago, on the 15th, adopted 
resolutions protesting against the pro- 
posed increase of railroad freight rates, 
but agreeing to submit the question of 
the justice of the increase to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, without 
appeal to the courts. If the roads, how- 


Increase of Railroad 
Freight Rates 


ever, reject this proposition for a settle- 
ment, the shippers promise to ask the 


Federal courts for injunctions. The 
question whether the Federal courts have 
power to enjoin an advance of rates 
(pending a hearing before the Commis- 
sion) is involved in a case now before 
Judge Kohlsaat, in Chicago. He is asked 
y certain creamery companies to enjoin 
an increase of rates upon their products 
on the Michigan Central and Grand 
Trunk roads. In a statement laid before 
the convention by the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association it was asserted that 
the proposed increase would amount to 
$140,000,000 a year, or “a tax of $1.75 
per head for every man, woman and child 
in the country.” W. C. Brown, vice- 
president of the New York Central, ad- 
dressed the convention. Some increase 
of rates, he said, must be made. Wages 
on railroads had recently been increased 
by $100,000,000 a year, and labor legis- 
lation had added $25,000,000 more, while 
the pay of the roads for carrying the 
mails had been reduced. The: burden 
should be placed upon the whole com- 
munity by an increase of rates: 

“The issue is in the hands of the business 


men of the country. If the business interests 
of the nation shall, after mature consideration, 
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say that railroad rates shall not be advanced, I 
doubt if it can be done; but it should be un- 
derstood clearly, definitely, and beyond all 
question of doubt that in saying this they will 
say just as clearly and definitely that the wages 
of the great army of 1,500,000 railroad em 
ployees shall be reduced, and they must accept 
their full measure of responsibility for the re- 
sults which will follow.” 

In a published interview, Vice-President 
Rea, of the Pennsylvania Company, says 
that the roads must either increase rates 
or reduce wages. Several suits to test 
the commodity (or coal) clause of the 
new Rate law will be brought by the Gov- 
ernment, in Philadelphia, next month, 
against the anthracite roads. No action 
has been taken in the Senate upon the 
bill suspending the exaction of penalties 
under this clause. At Rochester the 
case against the Standard Oil Company 
for accepting concessions or rebates from 
the New York Central and Pennsylvania 
companies is to be tried this week. 


There are fifty-three indictments. 


as 

Secretary Taft sailed for 
home on the 12th, and 
it is understood that he 
is satisfied with the results of his visit to 
the isthmus. In conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the governments of Panama 
and Colombia, the treaties which. are de- 
sired were discussed and a tentative 
agreement was reached. The terms are 
to be considerad at Washington by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Root. In 
the meantime Panama will take no action 
concerning Colombia’s seizure of Jurado. 
It was reported in Costa Rica on the 15th 
that President Reyes was unexpectedly 
returning to his capital from the coast 
(where he had intended to remain for 
several weeks), and that a plot for his 
assassination had been _ discovered. 
Among the results of the Secretary’s visit 
is the appointment of a Commission of 
Electoral Inquiry by President Amador, 
to make investigation concerning the ap- 
proaching election. Our Government has 
been invited to assist in this inquiry. .The 
invitation has been accepted, and it is said 
that in this way provision has been made 
for a supervision of the election by the 
United States. Many who expected that 
the election would be marked by fraud 
and disorder regard this supervision with 
much satisfaction. 


Secretary Taft’s 
Visit to Panama 
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Nearly 1,400 street rail- 
way employees in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, went on 
strike at 4.45 a. m. on the 16th, and there 
has since been much disorder in the city. 
The strikers were employees of the old 
company, which was taken over by the 
Mayor’s new corporation a few weeks 
ago, when a seven years’ fight ended with 
a victory for him and a reduction of the 
railway fare to 3 cents. When the con- 
solidation took place it was discovered 
that the old company had signed an 
agreement with its men, promising to 
increase their pay by 2 cents an hour if 
its franchise should be extended, or, in 
other words, if it should win in the con- 
test with Mayor Johnson. The new cor- 
poration, or holding company, declared 
that it was not bound by this agreement, 
but offered an increase of 1 cent an hour. 
At the beginning of the strike, 300 em- 
ployees of the Mayor’s original low-fare 
company. remained on duty and were 
assisted by strikebreakers brought from 
other cities. There was much violence 
on the nights of the 16th and 17th, and 
the police had great difficulty in restrain- 
ing the mobs. Mayor Johnson issued a 
proclamation, saying that he would use 
the full power of the city to preserve 
order, and warning all persons that dis- 
order would be “met by force adequate 
to suppress it.” Efforts were made on 
the 17th to procure a settlement by arbi- 
tration. 


Railway Strike 
in Cleveland 


a 


British In the British by-elections _the 
Affairs Conservative Unionists continue 

to cut down the Liberal major- 
ities wherever they do not gain a seat, 
as they did in the sensational election in 
Manchester, where Mr. Winston Church- 
ill was defeated, only to recover a safe 
seat in Scotland. John Morley having 
gone to the House of Lords, Mr. Robert 
V. Harcourt, Liberal, a son of the late 
Sir William V. Harcourt, was elected in 
his place in the district of Montrose by 
a vote of 3,083, against 1,937 for a 
Socialist-Labor candidate and 1,576 for 
a Conservative, this being a vote of 1,333 
less.for Mr. Harcourt than that given 
for Mr. Morley in 1906. There has 
been another by-election for North 
Shropshire, when the Unionist candi- 
date received 5,328 votes, against 4,377 
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for his Liberal opponent. This seat has 
been held by the Conservatives for 
twenty-five years, but the Conservative 
majority at the previous election was 166, 
against a majority of 951 now. The 
Unionists insist that in a general election 
now they would carry the country. A 
principal measure in Parliament the past 
week has been the passing to a second 
reading of the Government’s bill estab- 
lishing two new universities in Ireland. 
One of these will be at Dublin, composed 
of three branches, of which two are ex- 
isting in Cork and Galway, while the 
third, New College, will be founded in 
Dublin. The other university will be 
created out of the present Queens Col- 
lege, at Belfast, to be called the Northern 
University. The Dublin University will 
be under Catholic control and the North- 
ern University under Protestant control. 
There was no real opposition to the bill, 
which was past by a vote of 344 to 31. 
Premier Asquith exprest satisfaction that 
one measure proposed by the Liberal 
Government, and particularly by Mr. 
sirrell, had the approval of Mr. Balfour, 


the Unionist leader. The only opponents 
were a few Irish Unionists, who were 
unwilling that’ Catholics should have a 
university, and a few radical Noncon- 
formists, who oppose the State meddling 


with religion. In an address at a 
trade conference in London, John Hen- 
niker Heaton, M. P., “the father of im- 
perial penny postage,” in advocating a 
penny telegraph rate between Great Brit- 
ain and the Continent of Europe, made a 
statement and prophecy of particular in- 
terest to the United States. He said that 
it was common knowledge that penny 
postage with the United States would 
soon be adopted. American competi- 
tion in trade has called out complaint in 
Parliament on two matters. In the 
House of Lords Unionists, who are now 
more and more protectionists, called for 
a duty of $10 on every hundred weight 
of American hops, to protect the English 
hop-growing industry from extinction. 
Earl Carrington, President of the Board 
of Agriculture, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, accepted the resolution urging the 
Government to give this matter its atten- 
tion, but declined to approve the sug- 
gested tax. The American hop growers, 


he said, were no better off with a duty 
of $14 than were the British cultivators 
with free trade. The whole problem 
could be summed up in the one word, 
“overproduction.” The other. question 
came in the House of Commons, from a 
Laborite member, who asked whether 
Mr. Churchill, President of the Board of 
Trade, proposes to take any steps to pre- 
vent the Armours from carrying out 
their proposal to open in London and 
elsewhere retail shops to supply meat 
direct to consumers, avoiding the Smith- 
field Market tolls, as this would destroy 
the business of English butchers, who 
could not compete with American pack- 
ers if the latter were allowed to trade on 
such terms. The Liberals are so posi- 
tively committed to free trade that they 
cannot support such a proposition to shut 
out cheaper food, but the Laborites may, 
on such a question, join the Conservative 
protectionists——-Lord Avebury, better 
known as Sir John Lubbock, who is head 
of the banking house of Robart, Lubbock 
& Co., and one of England’s famous 


scientists, has introduced into the House 


of Lords a bill which attracts consider- 
able attention, to check the wholesale 
destruction of plumage birds. He says 
that, during the year 1907, there were 
auctioned in London 19,742 skins of 
birds of paradise, the nesting plumes of 
nearly 115,000 white herons, and im- 
mense numbers of the feathers or skins 
of almost every known species of plum- 
aged bird, including the tails of lyre 
birds. The bill is framed on the same 
lines as an act of the State of New York, 
and will prohibit the importation of 
plumage except of certain kinds. If such 
action is not taken, he declares that the 
extinction of the most beautiful species 
of bird life is only a question of time. 

The Franco-British Exhibition has 
been opened near London under the man- 
agement of Imre Kiralfy. There is a 
stadium, with seats for 70,000 persons, 
where the Olympic games will be held 
this year. The beautiful buildings cover 
40 acres. The landscape includes an in- 
tricate system of canals and lakes, and 
20 miles of roads. The exhibition was 
opened by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and a choir of a thousand voices 
sang an ode of welcome, composed by 
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the Duke of Argyll, in the presence of 
30,000 visitors. Mr. Kiralfy says he 
will have at least 25,000,000 visitors. 
The visitors at the Chicago World’s Fair 
numbered 8,000,000. 


Iceland is a large island, 
having about as many square 
; miles as Kentucky, but hav- 
ing a population of only about 80,000, 
that is, about that of Des Moines, Ia., or 
Lynn, Mass.; and yet it has large polit- 
ical ambitions, which are likely to be 
gratified so as to make it a kingdom, in- 
dependent, yet not separated from Den- 
mark. In 1871, Iceland was allowed a 
separate Governor-General, and two 
houses of its parliament, or Althing, half 
of the members of the upper house being 
nominated by the King. In 1903, the 
Governor-General was withdrawn and 
replaced by a minister for Iceland resid- 
ing there at Reykjavik, while the Althing 
consists of forty members, of whom six 
are appointed by the Crown. Yet this 


Denmark 
and Iceland 


approach to autonomy does not satisfy 
the people, and a committee composed of 


members of the Danish and Icelandic 
parliaments have agreed on a new plan 
that is likely to be adopted. Under it 
Iceland will be a kingdom, as independ- 
ent as Denmark, but under the same 
king, just as Austria and Hungary are 
under one emperor. The bill provides 
that Iceland shall constitute a free, auton- 
omous and independent country, united 
to Denmark by a common king and com- 
mon interests, and forming with Den- 
mark a state federation—the United 
Danish Empire. If the bill passes, King 
Frederick will be entitled to call himself 
King of Denmark and King of Iceland. 
Various concessions have been granted to 
Iceland, giving a greater degree of inde- 
pendence. The Icelandic treasury will 
contribute to the King’s civil list, and Ice- 
landers and Danes will enjoy equal 
rights in both countries. It is provided 
also that the law may be revised after 
twenty-five years if either party objects 
to its continuance, but not so as to affect 
union with Denmark or a common min- 
istry of foreign affairs. When approved 
Iceland will be even more independent of 
Denmark than Canada is of Great Brit- 
ain, for she will have no Goyernor-Gen- 
eral, 
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Indi While the’ British are not re- 
ndia and tant hei : 
the East (2*!08 their energetic meas 
ures against the Mohmand 
tribesmen, there is relief from the fea: 
that the Ameer of Afghanistan wa: 
secretly encouraging them. He _ has 
issued a decree that any Agfhan joining 
the Mohmands shall have his feet cu: 
off, and any man preaching a holy war 
against the British shall have his tongue 
cut out. At the same time it is not clea: 
how much control he has over his sub- 
jects, as his brother is strongly anti- 
British. In Calcutta the seditious activ- 
ity takes the form of attempts to blow 
up the street cars in which the British 
ride. Warnings have been distributed 
against natives riding with foreigners. 
and there have been five attempts withir 
a few months to blow up cars. One 
attempt was made last week, but a cart 
drove over the bomb and four natives 
were injured. The fear is that the mal- 
contents in India will somehow co-op- 
erate with the tribesmen on the Afghan 
frontier. The latter troubles are by nc 
means settled, and the last reports are 0° 
a severe fight with the Mohmands, who 
attacked British pickets, but were re- 
pulsed with a loss of two native officer: 
killed and thirty men killed and wounde? 
But the cholera has broken out among 
the British forces, and this is dreaded bv 
them even more than the enemy. It is 
persistently asserted, but not proved, that 
the bombs and guns used by the Indian 
malcontents are sent surreptitiously from 
this country by a band of “patriots” and 
sympathizers here. In a_ statement 
made at Seoul, Prince Ito, the Japanese 
Governor-General of Korea, declared 
that Japan had never thought of remov- 
ing the Emperor or the court, but would 
firmly adhere to the policy of preparing 
Korea for independence, as a strong ally 
to Japan. He believes this end possible, 
but declared that it was only delayed bv 
persistent misrepresentation. We have 
constant reports of the very rapid prog- 
ress of the Christian movement in Korea. 
which is helped by political conditions. 
In China the Yangste-kiang, called 
the Misery of China, has destroyed many 
thousands of Chinese by a _ monster 
“bore” or wave, 26 feet high, which 
moved up the river and wrecked boat: 
and the huts on the bank, and nearly ten 
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thousand were drowned suddenly at 
Hankow. The river was strewn with 
dead for many miles. The river is 
famous for these “bores.” The nego- 
tiations between China and Japan over 
the railroad lines in Manchuria have 
reached no result, as Japan refuses to 
allow the Chinese to build a road parallel 
to that to Fakumen, under Japanese conr- 
trol. The elections to the Japanese 
Diet past off quietly last week, but the 
result is that the strength of the Govern- 
ment in the Diet is not shaken. The 
Opposition has gained something in the 
cities thru the representatives of business 
interests, but in the country districts the 
Government has made countervailing 
gains, 
& 

The Russian Duma still devotes 
its attention to its own survival, 
and avoids an open clash with 
the Government. On one day last week 


Russian 
Affairs 


a member of the Constitutional Democrat 
party attacked the Ministry of the Inte- 
rior for adhering to the arbitrary methods 
of Plehve, and even Conservatives joined 
in the generous applause. 


On another 
day the lie was past between the leaders 
of the majority and the minority, and 
one of the speakers was about to assauit 
Mr. Milyoukov, leader of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, but was held back by 
his associates. The outbreak followed 
the charge that part of the Duma simply 
wanted to obstruct business. The only 
violent outbreaks reported are in two 
prisons. At one a large number of pris- 
oners escaped after killing four officers. 
At another the attempt’ was utterly foiled 
and sixty were killed or wounded. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas, who is president 
of the Cotincil of National Defense, has 
left St. Petersburg for the Caucasus, 
which gives rise. to pessimist fears. There 
are two frontiers at this present time 
which present dangers, one the Persian 
and the other the Turkish frontier. On 
the Persian side it is pure brigandage 
that has forced the Russian troops to 
cross the frontier so as to protect the 
Russian colonists on the Araxes. On the 
Turkish frontier the condition is more 
serious. Russia had, until three years 
ago, but two army corps about Tiflis, and 
scattered posts about Kars and Erivan; 
but in 1905, after the Government trans- 
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ported a division of infantry to Batum. 
In February and March of this year the 
Sultan sent a heavy military force to the 
region of Van, and this has been taken 
as a menace, especially in connection with 
attempts by Turkey to claim certain dis- 
puted districts, claimed also by Persia, 
near Urumia. While Turkey expresses 
the greatest good will toward Russia, the 
Russian court fears that the Turkish mil- 
itary strength there surpasses its own, 
and that, with strong forces at Van and 
Urumia, the garrisons in the Caucasus 
would not be able, in case of invasion, to 
hold their own, particularly as the Mos- 
lem population might rise in support of 
the invaders. 
& 


A new and important 
change in the criminal 
procedure of the British 
courts went into operation last week, by 
which an appeal could be allowed to a 
convicted prisoner. This had its origin 
in a very sad case of a man condemned 
for malicious mutilation of cattle, who 
was afterward proved to be quite inno- 
cent. The objection to the new appeal 
was that it would result in the disgrace- 
ful. delays so common in this country ; 
but the first trial proved that this was not 
the case. A man convicted on insufficient 
evidence was acquitted, and other ap- 
peals were dismissed with dispatch. 

An unusual incident occurred in connec- 
tion with the Emperor William’s visit to 
the Emperor of Austria on the occasion 
of his diamond jubilee. In accordance 
with custom he distributed many decora- 
tions, and among them gave the decora- 
tion of the third class of the Prussian 
Crown to Dr. Weiskirchner, president of 
the Lower House of the Reichsrath. But 
he has sent it back, saying that it is not 
compatible with the dignity of the office 
he holds to accept a decoration of the 
grade of the decoration commonly ac- 
corded to a police commissioner. They 
say it was an unintentional error to give 
it; but people believe that a snub was in- 
tended in memory of a speech made in 
the Reichsrath last winter criticising the 
Prussian bill for the expropriation of the 
Poles. At the time the German Embassy 
made complaint, and the Austrian Prime 
Minister disavowed his attitude 


Various Items 
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The Meaning of the Emmanuel 
Movement 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D., 


AssociATE DiRECTOR OF THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT 
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nessed a remarkable outburst of 

spiritual and intellectual life. The 
old gods and cults lost their attractions 
and new divinities claimed the homage of 
the Roman world. Theosophic specula- 
tion imported from the East revealed to 
the prosaic Roman 


Tos second century of our era wit- 


threatened belief in the soul thirty years 
ago is now dead. The spirit is coming 
to its rights, and the philosophy that is 
attracting the best minds is idealistic. 
Psychology is revealing to us the wonders 
of personality, is showing us a self within 
a self, is giving us a vision of potential- 

ities which we may 





unsuspected _psy- 
chical energies, and 
out of this revela- 
tion new worships 
arose. Perhaps 
one of the most 
striking results of 
this spiritual re- 
naissance was the 
impetus given to 
the worship of 
/Esculapiits. Says 
Dr. Samuel Dill in 
“Roman Society 
from Nero to Mar- 
cus Aurelius” : 
“His temples arose 
in every land where 
Greek or Roman cul- 
ture prevailed. They 
were generally built 
with an eye to beauty 
or the virtues of 
some clear, cold an- 
cient spring or other 
health-giving powers 
in the site, which 
might reénforce the 
more mysterious in- 
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hope, under the 
new environment 
that awaits us be- 
yond the grave, 
will develop into 
abiding actualities. 
It has also demon- 
strated the  pro- 
found unity of soul 
and body, the solid- 
arity of brain and 
mind ; so that every 
process of con- 
sciousness, whether 
it be a sensation, a 
feeling, or an idea, 
has its counterpart 
in the physical or- 
ganism, 

In the sphere of 
religion, too, men 
are conscious of a 
new atmosphere. 
The tide of faith is 
returning. The 
great critical move- 
ment of the nine- 








fluences of religion. 

, The patients 
came from all parts 
of the Graeco-Roman 
world. After certain 
offerings and rites the sufferer took his 
place in the long dormitory, which often 
contained beds for 200 or 300, with windows 
open all night long to the winds of the south. 
The sick man brought his bed coverings and 
made his gift on the altar. The lights 
were extinguished, strict silence was enjoined, 
and the hope for some soothing vision from 
above was left as a parting gift or salutation 
by the minister as he retired.” 


Our own time is witnessing also a 
spiritual revival. The materialism which 
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teenth century has 
done its work, and 
Christianity is be- 
ing reduced to its 
simplest and most intelligible form, 
and everywhere there is the ‘feeling 
that in the religion of Christ, thus 
freed from all the accretions that 
have gathered round it thru its history, 
there are healing and reconciling forces. 
Many are convinced that religion is 
something grander and simpler and more 
vital than had been suspected. There is a 
return to the great idea of Christ and of 
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the Apostolic Age, that the whole king- 
dom of evil, of which disease forms a 
part, is opposed to the Divine Will, and 
that God is on the side of health, mental, 
moral and physical. 

One of the most notable manifestations 
of the new spirit is to be seen in the ex- 
traordinary growth of mental healing 
cults. These cults for the most part rest 
on a very precarious metaphysic, know 
little or nothing of the Bible as the 
trained scholar knows it, and regard 
medical science as 
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they utilize unconsciously, yet in all es- 
sential features stands over against them 
by way of contrast. The fundamental 
idea underlying it may be expressed thus: 
It is an effort to unite in friendly alliance 
a simple New Testament Christianity as 
modern Biblical scholarship corroborates 
it and the proved conclusions of modern 
medicine, and more especially of modern 
psychological medicine, in the interests 
of suffering humanity. It imposes no 
new dogma, philosophical or theological. 

It claims to be the 





little better than an 
elaborate _ illusion. 
Their essence is a 
kind of crazy ideal- 
ism, which defies 
the obvious facts 
of experience and 
conceives of the 
body as lying plas- 
tic at the will of 
the spirit. In spite, 
however, of their 
theological and 
metaphysical sins, 
these movements 
have done _ great 
service in recalling 
both physicians 
and sufferers to 
such facts as these: 
that many persons 
are sick because 
they and their 
friends think that 
they are sick; that 
many others are 
sick because they 





possessor of no 
new revelation ex- 
cept that which is 
the product on the 
one hand of the 
growing Christian 
consciousness, and 
that which on the 
other hand comes 
thru the revelation 
God: makes of 
Himself in the dis- 
coveries of science. 
Its great aim is to 
give to faith the 
things of faith and 
to science the 
things of science. 
Because _ scientific, 
it distinguishes 
between _ those 
forms or types of 
nervous suffering 
which are _ func- 
tional in character 
and those which 
are organic. This 








violate law moral 
and law physiolog- 
ical; that the idea 
of sickness has a 
tendency to realize itself and to create 
an atmosphere in which the sickness 
is perpetuated. Nor can any one 
doubt that these healing cults effect many 
cures; do, as a matter of fact, dissipate 
fear, worry, anger; uplift the soul above 
the things that harass it; and put upon 
their feet, morally and physically, many 
who have been a burden to themselves 
and to their families. 

Now the Emmanuel Movement, while 
having a point of contact with these sys- 
tems in that it utilizes consciously what 
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distinction, it is 
true, cannot be in 
the ultimate re- 
sort defended, but 
for all practical purposes it is valid 
and well recognized. Hence, one of the 
fundamental principles of the Emmanuel 
plan, and one which distinguishes it 
sharply from all systems of metaphysical 
healing -- Christian Science, Mental 
Science, Faith Healing, etc—is that 
there is first of all a thoro medical ex- 
amination of the patient before any 
psychic treatment is entered upon. This 
examination is necessary not only in 
order to rule out any organic disease or 
distinctly organic complications of a 
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seemingly pure functional disorder, but 
also in order to obtain an intelligent. com- 
prehension of the functional disorder it- 
self, if functional disorder it be. From an- 
other point of view, the same necessity 
becomes obvious. Patients, for example, 
have come to us who have been treated by 
physicians for organic diseases by means 
of drugs and special diet, and upon ex- 
amination it has been found that the dis- 
orders were purely functional in charac- 
ter. Now, of these functional disorders 
the nomenclature is constantly changing, 
but, roughly speaking, we may say that 
they fall under the following five great 
groups : 

(1) Neurasthenia, or, as it is popular- 
ly called, nervous prostration, which has 
an infinite number of shades from a slight 
sense of depression or fatigue to the pro- 
foundest exhaustion of the nervous sys- 
tem. Generally the patient is depressed, 
easily tired, suffers from headache and 
backache, is the victim of ceaseless worry 
about all things, small and great, suffers 
from insomnia with all its attendant mis- 
eries. The curse of neurasthenia is its 
unsocial or anti-social character. It cuts 
off the sufferer from his social relation- 
ships and turns life into a bundle of im- 
practicalities. As a rule, too, in neuras- 
thenia the religious life suffers. Faith 
grows weak or appears to die out. Re- 
ligion ceases to be a joy or an uplift, and, 
if retained at all, only becomes a subject 
of fear and doubt. 

(2) Hysteria. This is an abnormal 
disposition of the nervous system, in 
which the sufferer is peculiarly amenable 
to suggestion and self-suggestion. As 
Forel remarks : 

“It is a two-edged sword—it engenders an 
untold amount of evil and many misunder- 
standings, and yet delivers from many suffer- 
ings—and is misunderstood by very many phy- 
sicians. Hysterical persons, misled or other- 
wise badly molded, can become devils; but if 
they are well led or of noble nature, they are 
often angels or heroes, like the Maid of 
Orleans.” 

The darker side of hysteria shows it- 
self in paralysis, cramps, loss of sensibil- 
ity, or in other cases over-sensibility, fits 
of rage, extreme irritability of temper, 
and many other morbid phenomena. At 
the root of much family unhappiness and 
of not a few divorces lies this nervous de- 
rangement. 


(3) Hypochondria. The main feature 
of this disorder is fear of disease. The 
attention of the patient for the most part 
is concentrated on his intestines, and out 
of this concentration spring all manner of 
impurities. He reads medical books and 
finds himself portrayed therein with sin- 
gular accuracy. He is the victim of bad 
auto-suggestions. 

(4) Psychasthenia. This word is only 
two years old and is used to cover the 
large group of nervous troubles in which 
the psychical element is predominant. 
The sufferer has strange sensations of 
incompleteness, a disturbance of the feel- 
ings of reality. The world seems to him 
strange and unfamiliar. Or, again, he is 
possessed with some imperative idea, 
which he cannot shake off. Systematized 
fears take hold of his mind and turn life 
into a hell. One patient fears to move 
hand or leg, to look at an object, or even 
to sit down; because, tho all his bodily 
organs are perfectly sound, the move- 
ments evoke great pain. Another is con- 
scious of pain on the perception of some 
given object. He fears a dog, or a cat, 
or a sharp knife, or the touch of mi- 
crobes ; and these fears are not under the 
control of his will. Still another fears 
open places (agoraphobia), in which he 
feels himself physically and morally help- 
less. But it is impossible to enumerate 
these fears. They may attach themselves 
to almost any object, and many of them 
give rise to the most intolerable misery. 

(5) Drug addictions. Here we have 
those moral slaveries, such as alcoholism, 
cocainism, morphinism, which, while they 
affect profoundly physiological processes, 
are now recognized as rooted in psychical 
and moral tendencies. 

It may be asked, admitting the reality 
of these evils and that they are curable by 
psychical means, What has the Church 
to do with these things? Why not leave 
them in the hands of the physician? I 
answer, in the first place, these function- 
al disorders are affections of personality, 
diseases of character. This is one of the 
marks that differentiate them from or- 
ganic disorders. A man may be attacked 
by typhoid or diphtheria without suffer- 
ing any deterioration of character, but 
he cannot sink into neurasthenia or suffer 
the horrors of psychasthenia or become a 
victim to the alcohol habit without pro- 
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found moral, spiritual and _ intellectual 
perversion. Now, whatever else the 
Church may be, it is at least a school of 
character, and exists for the moral train- 
ing and uplift of humanity. Has the 
Church, then, no healing and reconciling 
word for these children of despair? 

In the second place, the physician 
knows the limitations of his art, and often 
feels that he has not the kind of education 
that fits him for dealing with moral and 
religious problems. His one aim is to 
bring to his patient a more abundant life, 
and he welcomes every honest and disin- 
terested attempt to aid him in this work. 

In the third place, the unity of human 
nature is a fundamental dogma of mod- 
ern psychology. This means that to hand 
over the body to the physician and the 
soul to the minister is as unscientific as 
it is often injurious to the patient. The 
Emmanuel Movement believes that min- 
ister and doctor should unite their forces, 
should come to a common understanding, 
and should thus solve the difficulty pre- 
sented by so many semi-moral and semi- 
nervous disorders by attacking them sim- 
ultaneously from the spiritual as well as 
from the physical side. Hence, the reme- 
dies applied in the Emmanuel clinic are 
mainly psychological, moral and _ re- 
ligious, but not without regard to any 
physical needs that may be evident. The 
psychic remedies are those which have 
been used for some time past with singu- 
lar success in the great psycho-therapeu- 
tic clinics of Europe and to a much less 
extent in some of the hospitals of this 
country. We have taken advantage of 
the fruitful union which has been con- 
summated between medicine and psy- 
chology. 

Now, among the ideas which psychol- 
ogy has given to medicine, perhaps the 
most significant is that of the “subcon- 
scious.” The older notion of mind re- 
garded it as practically coterminous with 
consciousness. The newer views con- 
sciousness as only one of the manifesta- 
tions of mind. In other words, there is 
an element of mind that lies below or out- 
side the sphere of consciousness. As to 
the reality of this element, there is a 
growing consensus of learned opinion, 
tho there is a wide diversity of view as 
to how the fact is to be interpreted. Or- 
dinary people, however, may believe in 
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the fact and in its theoretic significance 
when they are vouched for by such au- 
thorities as Galton, Ribot, Dubois, Freud, 
Janet, Forel, Liébeault, Jastrow, Morton, 
Prince, Boris Sidis, James and many 
other not less illustrious men. 

Now, the healing power of the sub- 
conscious was first made clear by means 
of hypnotic suggestion, for in hypnotism 
the dissociation of the subconscious 
from the conscious is most readily se- 
cured. There is abundant proof that 
some types of skin disease, hystero-epil- 
epsy, insomnia, hysteria, neurasthenia, 
moral obsessions of various kinds—all 
these and many others have been cured 
by hypnotic suggestion, and the reason 
why suggestion has this power seems to 
be that it is an appeal to the subconscious 
mind, which in turn acts thru the instru- 
mentality of the whole nervous system. 
both cerebrospinal and sympathetic, and 
that thru this marvelously complex or- 
ganism it effects changes in the function- 
al activities of the body. Its operation 
on the brain is seen by its power to mod- 
ify states of consciousness. Its action on 
the sympathetic nerve system is seen in 
the stimulation of the intestines and other 
phenomena. We thus see that the sub- 
conscious mind is most amenable to sug- 
gestion, and the more dissociated it is 
from the conscious, the more suggestible 
it becomes. 

Now, suggestion has various forms: 
It may be applied in a hypnotic state, or 
in a semi-sleeping state, or in a waking 
state. For certain perversions, such as 
alcoholism, fixt ideas and phobias, hypno- 
tism is a valuable therapeutic agent. Dr. 
Bramwell, the distinguished English ex- 
pert, writes that out of seventy-six cases 
of chronic alcoholism and dipsomania 
treated by him sixty-four were either 
cured or improved. Our experience in 
the Emmanuel clinic confirms the obser- 
vation of this physician; but I hasten to 
add that in some instances hypnotism is 
valueless unless supplemented by a 
change of moral environment and by a 
strengthening of the ethical forces of 
character. 

It has been discovered that the good 
results of hypnotism can be equally well 
secured in perhaps the majority of func- 
tional troubles by suggestion adminis- 
tered in a waking state. In this method, 
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the patient is placed on a comfortable 
sofa or in a reclining chair. He is in- 
duced to relax himself, mentally and 
physically. His eyes are closed, the room 
is shaded. This procedure is necessary in 
order to shut up his consciousness to the 
suggestions about to be made, and to 
minimize the possibility of counter-sug- 
gestions. The operator then, in a kind but 
firm voice, addresses to him suggestions ; 
that is, words of reassurance, of encour- 
agement, and of hope. This method 
should, of course, be supplemented by 
conscious conversation. 

Another psychic remedy is re-educa- 
tion. The physiologic basis of psychic 
re-education lies in the fact that the sub- 
stance of the nervous system is not dead 
but living matter, and is therefore plas- 
tic in character. The more frequently 
a stimulus is repeated, the deeper is the 
impression made on the plastic nerve sub- 
stance, and thus the accumulation of 
stimuli gives a set or tendency to the 
nervous organism. Hence it comes about 


that constant suggestions, given with - 


skill and system, can gradually affect in 
a favorable way the plastic nervous sys- 
tem. The process by which the brain 
and nervous system are enabled to get 
rid of the results of faulty thinking is 
called “psychic re-education.” In nerv- 
ous troubles, the attention is fixt on 
wrong ideas, and requires to be re-edu- 
cated. For example, the victim of in- 
somnia perpetuates his misery by culti- 
vating the habit of expecting not to sleep. 
What he needs is to re-educate his atten- 
tion to refuse to permit the thought of his 
not sleeping to possess his mind, and to 
assert again and again to himself, I wil 
sleep; so that, his attention being re- 
moved from the mischievous idea and be- 
ing concentrated on a healthy idea, sleep 
must follow. Then, too, the will needs 
re-education. One of the symptoms of 
nervous trouble is the lack of will power. 
Yet the only way by which the will can 
be trained is by willing. For this pur- 
pose, the patient is recommended to begin 
with simple exercises, gradually increas- 
ing in complexity. Almost any physical 
or mental exercise can be utilized as a 
method of will gymnastic. Bathing, deep 
breathing, manual work, “Arts and 
Crafts,” bicycling—all these are admir- 
able methods of getting the will to work. 
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Finally, the emotions must be re-edu- 
cated. Sham emotions—emotions, that is 
to say, that lead to nothing—only waste 
and weaken the inner life. They must 
be rigorously opposed. Good health-pro- 
voking constructive emotions, such as 
love, joy, peace, must be cultivated so as 
to drive out the destructive forces. of 
jealousy, hate, worry and anger. 

But in the vast majority of these semi- 
moral and semi-nervous troubles, the 
prime need is moral and religious re- 
education. The essence of religion is the 
consciousness of a Higher Power, and 
this consciousness is essential to our 
normal life and health. Let it be unset- 
tled, as in the present age of religious 
transition it often is unsettled, and grad- 
ually in its place arise fears and misgiv- 
ings and forebodings and all those mental 
miseries that turn life into a bundle of 
impracticalities. Many who are by na- 
ture and instinct religious but who have 
been trained, it may be, in a one-sided 
and cramping form of religious thought, 
have lost the joy and the inspiration 
which religion ought to bring to life. 
Their religion, instead of helping them, 
is rather a burden and a hindrance. It 
becomes implicated in their morbid state, 
creates a sense of over-scrupulosity about 
small points, anxiety about the future, or 
bitter and poignant grief for merely 
venial offenses. Religion does not carry 
these sufferers beyond themselves or the 
vicissitudes of their spiritual fortunes. 

Prayer, which is the sword of the 
spirit, can. be wielded with aim and pur- 
pose only by souls that are in a normal 
state and therefore have a consciousness 
of energy; but it is this consciousness 
which these unhappy sufferers have lost. 
Hence, very often they cease to pray. 
Their ideas of God, of the meaning of 
life, of human destiny, require recon- 
struction. They need to -have faith 
evoked, so as to overthrow the anxiety 
and fear and worry that make their life 
a death in life. They must, as it were, 
go back to school again to learn the secret 
of Christ, to realize that His religion is 
the greatest enemy to worry and to fear; 
and that it is this because the God whom 
it reveals is not an impersonal force nor 
a tyrannic despot but the Everlasting 
Father, whose arms are underneath and 
around every creature He has made; and 
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that the righteousness which it demands 
is self-sacrificing love, which ever goes 
forth in a passion of service for others. 

Now this faith calms the mind, puts to 
rest all the turmoil of the soul, opens a 
healthy outlet for action, and thus indi- 
rectly constrains the nervous system to 
peace and poise. 

The dissociation produced by the hid- 
den memory of some blunder or sin of, 


it may be, a long-distant past; the terri- 
ble emotions created by. spiritual despair ; 
the dislocation of the inner life which the 
loss of religious peace often involves— 
can be met alone by the re-educative 
power of a living faith, of a rational and 
intelligible Christianity; and for such 
work as this, who can be better fitted than 
the minister of Christ? 


Boston, Mass. 


The Animals—My Friends 


BY E. P. POWELL 
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lives with an animal the more he 


[ ) ives » says: “The more one 


is inclined to attribute to thought 
and reason, and the less to thoughtless 
instinct.” So feel I, this blessed morn- 
ing, waked by mocking-birds, who sang 
not only as sweetly, but as much to a 
purpose as any church choir I ever 
heard. I went out and sat under the 
pines, and a beautiful shrike came close 
to me, and, sitting on a willow oak, 
looked me in the face without fear. 
What was he thinking about? Some- 
thing more, I was sure, than the bugs 
and the grubs—but, all the same, he shot 
down again and again, bringing up his 
prey, eating it and wiping his bill, while 
he fluttered his feathers and still kept 
me sharply but gently under watch. One 
big borer he did not care to eat, but, 
breakfast-full, stuck him on a thorn for 
future use. I imagined that, had he my 
vocal organs, he would have said: “You 
and I, old man, are a team; we are pull- 
ing together. Knowing this, I am not 
afraid of you.” Eating one of my 
Northern apples, I flung down the core. 
Immediately a mocking-bird dropped out 
of the limbs, and, close by my feet, began 
to eat it. He also looked me in the eye, 
and I thought he said: “Yes, yes, we also 
co-operate. I take a little of your fruit, 
but I pay for it with music and catching 
grasshoppers.” 

A bluejay was more shy and more 
saucy. I thought he said: “I know what 
John Burroughs says about us, and I 
have my opinions, too, Of all the crea- 


tures I have ever seen man is the biggest 
fool. He cannot live without a costly 
carpenter’s shed over his head, and as 
for his clothes, he has nothing half as 
fine as mine, but they make him a lot 
more bother and expense. As for mi- 
grating, very few of them can escape the 
frigid winters, and those who do come 
in Pullmans, while we come on our own 
wings and feed out of the gardens and 
orchards. Say what you please, our 
social economy also beats yours out and 
out. I do not feel about it as the robin 
does, for I won’t work for you, and | 
will steal all I can get. When near 
your houses I only holler and squeal, but 
I can sing—just hear that,” and he 
poured out a delicious volume of richest 
music. I hasten to say that the birds did 
not really say these things—‘“sentimental- 
isms”—but I felt sure they were not far 
from their actual sentiments. I leaned 
back in my chair and let them have the 
debate all to themselves. I liked it better 
than any essay that ever undertook to 
demonstrate that the birds were only 
automatons. The mocking-birds sung a 
whole orchestra of sounds, and one of 
them, lighting on the henhouse, cackled 
better than the Plymouth Rock who had 
just then laid an egg. The air was full 
of joy, of duty and of fun—just my ideal 
of life—which I have not reached quite 
as surely as the birds. Them I thought, 
what is there in my goings and gettings 
that more surely demonstrates reasoning 
power than is found in these winged 
confederacies? Yes, Mr. Darwin! “The 
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more one lives with an animal the more 
one is inclined to attribute to thought and 
reason, and the less to thoughtless in- 
stinct.” If, with Mr. Burroughs, I be- 
lieved that we alone have the faculty of 
reasoning, I should have to believe that 
we fell in Adam so seriously that we lost 
not only holiness, but common sense. 
This is precisely what all the sciences are 
insisting, that we must ally ourselves 
with the birds in order to succeed as 
agriculturists. 1 read in history that 
man was a miserable savage until he had 
sought and acquired the aid of the dog, 
the reindeer and the camel, and that all 
along he has never been able to walk 
alone. 

I cheerfully accept the advice of my 
antagonist to “see straight,” but there 
are two ways of seeing straight—one of 
them along a rifle barrel and the other 
along a hoe handle. I prefer the hoe, 
and when I pull out worms my pet hens 
run along with me and utilize them. 
Robins drop down from the apple limbs, 
and with a twittered “Thank you,” get 
their share. I remember that my father 


always stopt his horse when a robin was 


in the furrow. “Not so much loss, my 
boy,” he said, “a little time; but we have 
more happiness, and the world is finer as 
a home.” Birds and hens and horses 
soon find out this sort of folk, and grow 
trusting, and companionable, and wiser, 
and more honorable. They help us to 
see straight and to be straight, and we 
help them. Sympathy (love) is a won- 
derful saving power. A lack of it locks 
up*the best part of Nature. It is not a 
case of seeing so much as of feeling. 
That man is badly qualified for social 
work in the trenches of humanity who 
cannot see beyond the squalor and bru- 
tality ; who cannot see sons of God in the 
slums. The power of Christianity is not 
seeing straight so much as seeing deep. 
I think it is quite so in our relations to 
our animal friends. I can also under- 
stand that some people never call out any 
rare reasonableness from the treatures 
about them. I love my dogs, horses, 
birds and cows, and I help them all I 
can to break over the limitations of mere 
animalism, and I think that they have 
helped me along the same lines. 
Wishing to buy a horse, I requested a 
good friend of animals to accompany me 
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to the stables and look her over. The 
groom led her out and started her on a 
pacing course. “Shut up that,” said my 
friend, “I do not care about her heels; 
I want to see her head. Lead her up 
here.” Then he patted her neck, looked 
her in the eyes and said, “See here, old 
lady, who are you, any way? Have you 
got good horse sense?” After a little he 
turned to me and said, “Buy her. She 
knows too much to play the fool or try 
tricks on you.” As we started down the 
street he added: “See here, Powell, in 
this difficulty between horses and men 
the trouble is almost always with the 
man. He shows lack of reason ten times 
to the horse’s one. Instead of reasoning 
with his horse he pounds it. The end of 
a horse to appeal to is not the rump, but 
the head. A horse that cannot be argued 
with you should not buy or own. I pity 
horses; the biggest brutes and smallest 
brained men are set to work in stables. 
Reason; good Lord! what chance has 
your horse to reason with such brutes?” 
It was a noble talk, and it is to me a 
wonder that my friend Burroughs can 
spend his old years writing, writing, 
writing to make sure that he persuades 
the people that animals are only auto- 
matons. 

I do not care very much when, with 
Mr. Long and Mr. Hornaday, I am 
called a fool or a fake or a liar. The 
point of more importance is that this 
excuse for the gun and the whip shall 
not find lodgment in the popular appre- 
hension; that our stables and our farms 
shall not be the resorts of inhumanity. 
We must believe more in our animals’ 
reason; appeal to reason; give reason a 
chance. I bought a horse with this 
recommendation from a banker. He 
said, “When I owned her there was just 
one word to describe her character— 
sweet.” A drunkard had owned her 
after the banker, and I found her just 
like him—robbed of decency and crazy 
as bedlam. Was it instinct? I had at 
one time a helper who was half Indian 
and half negro, a stalwart fellow, who 
was as famous for butchering as he was 
for chopping and mowing. I told him 
one morning that he would have to kill 
a calf. “See here, Mr. Powell,” he said. 
“T just can’t. Your animals are all so 
humanized, I can’t knock one on the 
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head nohow. It would haunt me.” And 
it made a different man of Old Freeman. 
With us he grew gentle and kindly. My 
plea is therefore not for the brute crea- 
tion only, but for ourselves. The Bible 
says charmingly that we go up and we 
go down together; that “the whole .crea- 
tion waits together for man’s redemp- 
tion”—redemption into reasonableness, 
justice and good will. My old age would 
be to me a barren affair if I had not 
learned to see and feel with all the world, 
and could not say my Lord’s Prayer to- 
gether with my collies and Jerseys, “Give 
us this day our daily bread; lead us not 
into temptation”’—the temptation to re- 
tort abuse for abuse. Well, I will see 
that the mangers are full, and will plant 
twice as many cherry trees as I need for 
myself, 

I am interested in Mr. Burroughs’s 
struggle to interpret reason, instinct, 
habit, Consciousness, as manifestations of 
Infinite Reason. In this we shall start 
together; but has he ever thought this 
thing thru? Is he quite satisfied; for at 
times he denies reason to animals and 
at times tells us that the Universal 


Reason is exprest in all things. In 
THE INDEPENDENT we are told that “up 
to a certain point, or under certain con- 


ditions, man is an automaton also. He 
is a bundle of instincts and of inherited 
traits, supplemented by self-knowledge 
and the gift of reason.” Here he is care- 
ful to assert that reason is a gift, not an 
evolution. To make this doubly sure, he 
tells us that it is as if Nature had said: 
“Here is unerring instinct and here is 
erring reason; which will you choose? 
Man chose the latter, and the prize of 
the universe is his.” I should like 
to have this dethronement of Darwin 
and this exposition of the universe 
indorsed by some reputable scientist. 
I had supposed the united voice of 
modern science defined instinct as a re- 
sultant, not as a specific gift. The low- 
est forms of life manifest sentience. A 
more complex animal structure compels 
a comparison of sensations, establishing 
elemental consciousness and conscience. 
These, in turn, in higher organic states, 
become self-consciousness, and in man 
become consciousness of a Self-hieher- 
than-ourselves. All along this climbing 
of life, determinative action was con- 
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stantly passing into unconscious action. 
Summing up the latter we have the in- 
stinctive and habitual, which character- 
izes man quite as much as it does the 
beast. President David Starr Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford University, is certainly 
as good an authority as the scientific 
world can furnish us. He tells us that: 

“Most animals have little self-consciousness, 
and their reasoning powers at best are of a 
low order; but, in kind at least, the powers are 
not different from reason in man. A horse 
reaches over the fence to be company for 
another. This is instinct; but when it lets 
down the bars with its teeth, that is reason. 
When a dog finds its way home at night by the 
sense of smell, this may be instinct; but when 
he drags a stranger to his wounded master, 
that is reason.” 

That any one can repeat a lot of silly 
things done by animals I do not ques- 
tion; but recently I have been compelled 
to attend a social gathering of a high 
collegiate sort, supposed to be expressive 
of the supremest reasonableness of 
human beings. When I take into ac- 
count the horrible smudge of tobacco 
smoke; the utterly forlorn struggle after 
small stories and jokes; the lack of com- 
mon sense in the piggish way of cram- 
ming down seven courses of food—well, 
I simply will not run down the birds. 
The story told of the coon who tried to 


wash his food without water, what does 


this and a dozen more stories of the sort 
go to show? No one has ever, as far as 
I know, denied animal instinct. What 
we are discussing is whether this can and 
does at times climb to reason, and under 
favorable conditions. Mr. Long _ has 
never inferred that reason was invariably 
exercised by animals. Instinct, by which 
we mean the result of antecedent rea- 
soning (that is, the finished up habit), 
first suggested by logic, this does not de- 
bar additional reasoning, which in turn 
will become instinctive. Mr. Burroughs 
himself stumbles upon this conclusion, 
for, while repeating the story of the coon, 
he adds: “This habit” (that of washing 
food) “doubtless had its origin in some 
past need or condition of the life of the 
race of coons.” So it seems that the 
coons did reason in the past, and they 
reasoned very reasonably that it was 
safer to wash a potato before eating it. 
This reasoning process, so far as food 
is concerned, seems to have become in- 
stinctive and habitual. The hoarding 
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stories told of squirrels and mice do not 
prove these creatures to be any more 
irrational than those highly rational crea- 
tures who stuff all they can into banks 


that break, into stocks that depreciate, © 


and then carry big wads of stinking, in- 
tested bank bills in their pockets—never 
enough; deposits everywhere. Is J. P. 
Morgan, after all, the king of idiots? 
Disagreeing with Mr. Burroughs at 
this point, totally and absolutely, | am 
glad that our views diverge even more 
widely concerning the use of the gun 
and the slaughter of our allies. He as- 
serts that if he held my views he would 
become a vegetarian, “and would never 
become party to the murder of beings 
possessed of the faculty of reason,” leav- 
ing us to infer that with his views he is 
not disturbed by such slaughter. He can 
kill and eat anything that cannot work 
out Aristotle’s “Categories.” Let him. 


Gunning is never allowed on my prop- 
erty, either in New York or in Florida. 
| detest hunting for sport, and never 
found pleasure in the death of a single 


creature. Some of us are gifted with a 
bit of sympathy with all life; with God 
in Nature. We do not deny to Mr. Bur- 
roughs the gift of investigation, but he 
surely lacks that sympathy without which 
Nature is a mere atheistic machine. 
Wondering over his hardly courteous at- 
tack on Mr. Long, I some time ago took 
down “Wake Robin,” “Pepacton,” and 
other of those delightful books which 
made him the charm of the literature of 
thirty years ago, thinking out of these to 
confute his old-agedness. But, to my 
amazement, there was not a kindly word 
to be found in all these charming books 
for beast or fowl. 

However, let me leave Mr. Burroughs 
to the mercy of that merciless book—one 
of the finest productions of American 
literature—by Rev. Wm. J. Long, enti- 
tled “Briar Patch Philosophy.” I do not 
like controversy, only wishing to let all 
the life about me come to its best, for so 
I will climb by helpfulness to Him “in 
whom I live and move and have my be- 
ing’; will learn that divine wisdom that 
loves, and in loving, lifts. At Clinton I 
have two collies, and while one of them 
has something of his wolfish ancestors 
plaving in his instincts, the other is near- 
lv human. It is not the tricks that he 
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plays, but the logic that he uses that sur- 
prises me. When I| leave my house | 
say in the quietest possible tones where 
I am going, and ‘ogo acts exactly in 
accordance with my words—knowing 
from what I say whether he can go with 
me or not. When he comes to me in my 
rustic seat his eyes are as eloquent as 
those of my boys. In the morning, if 
he can possibly reach my chamber, he 
bounds onto my bed, puts his arms 
around my neck, and looks a love which 
only needs articulating organs to make 
its expression a poem. These two dogs 
together have invented qiite as complex 
games as those played by schoolboys, and 
they play them with unfailing delight. 
My first careful observation of barn 
fowls was when (it was about 1855) I 
drove two hens out of my Clinton gar- 
den. One was a short-legged, yellow 
biddy, who deliberately went lower down 
the street, and, slipping under the hedge, 
was soon in the garden again. Some 
time after she was in the pig trough, 
and the sow, resenting her meddling with 
the dinner of her pigs, bit her head off, 
as a warning to all naughty hens. The 
other, a black topknot, crossed the street 
and indulged in a queer soliloquy pick- 
ing at her feathers in a vexed way, and 
apparently scolding herself. This was 
continued so long that I set it down to a 
case of conscience. It was at least very 
funny, and wholly out of the instinctive 
actions of hens. I noticed that Blacky 
did not re-enter that garden for many 
months. At another time my little moth- 
er called me into the big pantry and said: 
“See that hen under the window. I 
think she wants something. Hear her 
talk and see how she calls.” I went to 
the door, and it was Blacky with a lame 
foot. She made no objection to my tak- 
ing her up, when I found a thorn in her 
foot. I relieved her and set her down, 
She could not talk English, but in the 
language that she could talk she gave 
me thanks, and went back to the barn, 
Coming home one autumn for a brief 
vacation I asked George—George was 
my boy in charge, and no boy ever better 
understood animals—for Blacky. Every- 
thing on the place became a pet with 
him and he stimulated every sign of 
novel intelligence. He told me_ that 
Blacky was under the old sleigh, under 
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the high barn, and had been there ever 
since her feathers began to come out. | 
found her, and she responded with evi- 
dent delight to my call, but come out she 
would not, and did not until her new 
dress was grown. 

Along the hillsides where my home is 
placed crows assemble in vast numbers. 
Is it only instinct that leads them to set 
a sentinel on guard when they pull corn 
or maraud the birds’ nests? Blackbirds 
do the same, and they have kept me on a 
merry chase—merry for them—just at 
church time, to get them out of my corn. 
3ut in Florida these same birds do not 
set a guard while hopping all over our 
gardens. Why? I think because they 
are catching bugs, and know they will 
not offend us. Crows roost at a distance 
from their nests. Why? I think the 
reason is that they are afraid of endan- 
gering the limbs where the nests are 
placed. Co-operative moral order sends 
the kingbird today to join the crow in 
fighting the deadly hawk; but another 
day I find him fighting the same crow 
that is stealing a young robin for his 
dinner. Why do the English sparrows 
not invade my acres at Clinton? They 
are all about me in vast numbers, just 
across the street, and they jabber in 
crowds quite within my hearing; yet 
hardly once or twice a year does a single 
sparrow show himself inside my line. If 
this is instinct, it is very recently ac- 
quired instinct, for I had a serious task 
in teaching them that it was unsafe to 
intrude. Why do the robins prefer to 
build under the shelter of my eaves, for 
I had last summer in my vines and on 
my pipes not less than five nests. J think 
that they think that it is safer to be near 
me. 
Why did swifts leave the woods for 
our chimneys, and why are they now go- 
ing back again? If instinctively, at least 
it was logically based on defensible data. 
Why do my bees refuse to allow one of 
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my hired men to approach the hives? It 
cannot be instinct, altho I confess [ can- 
not trace out the logic involved. Why 
de two of my hens follow a cow hour 
after hour about the pasture? Not in- 
stinct, I am certain; but these two have 
discovered, what the others have not, 
that the cow’s motions stir up grass- 
hoppers and crickets. After my father’s 
death his dog led strangers into the 
house, holding their hands in his teeth, 
and he watched to see if harm was 
meant. Was that good logic, or was it 
mere instinct? 

During a warm summer shower I saw 
an angleworm try to draw a stick into its 
hole, holding it by the middle. After a 
vain effort of this sort, it deliberately felt 
its way to the end of the stick, and then 
drew it easily into the ground. Its din- 
ner of soft bark was secure. Was this 
incipient reason? What instinct could 
have taught that logical process? Sci- 
ence published my notes on the subject 
at the time, with approval. Personally, 
I do not believe that there is an entire 
absence of these logical processes from 
any part of living Nature—not even from 
the ovoid cell in which life first appears. 
I am convinced that the universe is 
charged with reason, and that instinct is 
only a by-product of universal thought. 

The fact that these things are uncom- 
mon or unobserved by even good investi- 
gators does not either disprove them as 
facts, nor does it disallow that reason is 
involved. William Finley tells us some 
queer things concerning the birds, yet he 
is one of our best observers. I get very 
impatient at any abuse of my friends in 
feathers and fur, as well as those in 
tailor-made suits. We all alike have 
brains, and the brain is the organ of 
reason. I cannot think that God made 
a blunder, or that Nature had a super- 
fluity of protoplasm and did not know 
what to do with it. 

SorRENTO, F a. 
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A Lesson in 


Extravagance 


[This article, by an Unhappy Husband, contains a suggestion in High Finance for the 


benefit of those contemplating matrimony. 


Of course, the details are changed to prevent 
the author’s identification, but the story, as a whole, is true. 


We expect this will call out 


some interesting letters from our readers.—Ep1ror.] 


tell the story which here follows, I 

fear I.should be among the incredu- 
lous, because 1 know it seems unnatural 
and unreal. But it is both horribly real 
and overwhelmingly natural in the lives 
of the two people I know best. Since 
these two are normal people in other 
respects, no doubt this story is typical 
of the lives of many, the only difference 
being that in most cases the facts have 
not been told. 

My chief reason for telling these facts 
is that these pages may serve in some 
degree as a warning to other couples 
equally well started on life’s pathway, so 
that being advised they may be able to 
find the happiness which should come in 
wedded life. 

It is natural for me to search for the 
moral lesson underlying the events of 
life, for I am an ordained minister of the 
Gospel, although no church at present 
calls me its pastor. At present I am a 
member of the force of one of the largest 
business concerns in the country. 

The road between these two positions 
is marked by my wrecked domestic hap- 
piness. Of course, my salary now is 
many times what I was earning in the 
ministry, but for no monetary considera- 
tion would I have made the change. 
Nothing but the details of the story I 
have to tell could have impelled me to 
leave the profession which I had chosen 
for my life’s work. 

My boyhood was similar to that of any 


[" some one other than myself should 


other New England boy of my time 
whose Puritan parents were in just com- 
fortable circumstances. Desiring a col- 
lege education, which my parents could 
not provide, I earned it myself and later 
my seminary course also. There win- 
ning a traveling fellowship I took an ad- 
ditional degree in Europe. 

I am in no sense a recluse, and I am 
happy to say that the days when my 
hands and feet bothered me to know 
what to do with them are in the past. 
I know also how to wear my clothes, and 
Nature has been reasonably kind to me 
in the matter of appearance. 

So that when I wooed and won the 
daughter of one of my college professors 
the winds of gossip brought back to me 
the comment “that it is a good match, 
but that they never dreamed of Bessie 
G——- marrying a minister.” 

For Bessie G-—— (of course that is 
not her real name) was the college 
belle, pretty stylish, funloving, musical, 
and, withal, serious at times. Yet, as I 
look back now, I see that even then she 
was possessed with the wanderlust. But 
at that time I supposed her merry nature 
merely eager with a love for adventure 
which belongs usually to healthy youth. 
We were married among the good wishes 
of most of the college town and started on 
an extended wedding trip. The wedding 
journey had been mostly planned by the 
bride-elect. with whom, of course, I had 
cheerfully concurred, only interpolating 
once in a while to apparently unheeding 
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ears that I feared we could not afford 
this or that luxury. I dearly loved my 
little bride and I wanted to make her 
happy and I disliked to thwart her in 
any respect, least of all to restrict her in 
this wedding trip of a lifetime, by com- 
pelling her to understand our circum- 
stances, which she so cheerfully chose to 
misunderstand. 

The result of this first mistake on my 
part was that we came home from that 
wedding trip four hundred dollars in 
debt, and then started for our home, 
which awaited us in my missionary field 
in the West. 

To a young man burning to be of use 
in the world that was a most encourag- 
ing field for operations. Wickedness and 
license ran riot, awaiting a reign of law 
and order. 

To a young luxury-loving bride just 
from the East this town seemed to be a 
veritable hotbed of iniquity invented for 
her especial torture. She was not broad 
minded enough to see the real good 
which is to be found in every human 
being, neither was she humorous enough 
to enjoy the eccentricities of the natives. 
No doubt, she suffered much in her 
changed environment. The wedding trip 
debt hanging over our heads prevented 
us from having many of the luxuries for 
our home which we had planned for, and 
she chafed very much under this lack of 
money. 

My theory of the financial side of mar- 
ried life has always been that both hus- 
band and wife should have equal access 
to the funds, but after a few months’ 
trial J saw that in order to maintain my 
credit in the town, and pay the necessary 
living bills, my wife must be held to an 
allowance for her personal expenses, for 
otherwise she spent so lavishly that I 
had no money to pay the necessary bills. 
She resented this restriction greatly, and, 
of course, I grieved over it very much, 
for I felt that if only I had more money 
| could make her happier. 

Just at this time, the editor of the lo- 
cal paper falling ill, I was asked to take 
up the work, and I gladly availed myself 
of the opportunity to make more money. 
But this proved a mistake. This extra 
work undertaken for her sake took me 
from home more, and in consequence my 
little bride grew more lonesome and one 
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day surprised me by saying that the next 
week she was going to San Francisco to 
take violin lessons of the great 

We could ill afford the expense, but 
she went and stayed three months. She 
came home and remained two months, 
and then said that she was going to her 
mother’s home for a year and that when 
I should get through with that church 
in that God-forsaken place she would 
live with me. 

Perhaps here is as good a place as any 
to say that one of my ideals of home life 
has always been children, limited enough 
in number so as to be perfectly welcome, 
for I think home life vacant without 
them or their memory. On our income 
wisely expended we could easily have 
maintained a small family. But my wife 
objected. She said she would never con- 
sent to having a family on less than five 
thousand dollars a year, that she was not 
willing to make any sacrifice for a family. 
“It is no use trying any longer to be 
happy here, and I am going home, where 
my talents aré appreciated.” And home 
she went. 

Of course, I was terribly lonesome and 
dissatisfied without her. She was a 
merry, affectionate little wife when she 
was in the mood, and if I was not too 
tired or worried over business affairs | 
could easily keep her in a merry mood. 
Yet it did not seem to oecur to her to 
make the effort to cheer me in my oft- 
times discouraging work. 

The end of this chapter was that | 
gave up this missionary post and ac- 
cepted a call to a church further East, 
where I thought my wife would be bet- 
ter contented. Together we went to this 
new charge and remained together more 
happy than we had been for a long time 
since our marriage, but only for a few 
months. Her former music teacher 
wrote her that he would like to engage 
her to tour in a number of recitals. The 
wanderlust came back with a bound. 

“I have never had such a chance as 
this,” she said, and it is cruel of ‘you to 
try to keep me with you.” And so she 
went. I knew then that the beginning 
of the end had come, although several 
years have elapsed since that time. 

After her departure my church work 
did not, of course, go very well. My 
wife was always so attractive and charim- 
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ing. socially, even when she did not feel 
that way, that people idolized her. And 
in consequence people thought there 
must be something wrong with a re- 
served man whe could not conduct him- 
self so that such a woman would want to 
stay with him. But I kept still, for I 
wouldn’t say one word in disparagement 
of her to anyone. 

She came home occasionally between 
recital engagements and then there 
would be whispered objections in the 
parish because their minister’s wife was 
a “stage lady.” These home trips of 
hers were usually for the purpose of 
working upon me for all the money she 
could get, for her natural love of dress 
was enhanced by the necessities of her 
public work, and the money she herself 
earned was incommensurate with her 
wishes. 

My parish, with justice, objected to 
this manner of life on the part of their 
pastor and his wife, so that I decided that 
under the circumstances I could not be 
of the use in the ministry which I had 
long planned. 


I pass over the hours of anguish I 
spent in determining to relinquish the 
wofk which had been the goal of my am- 


bitions. But I had a faint hope that in 
some other occupation I could be of some 
use to humanity and yet be faithful to 
my wife and cause her to be faithful to 
me. 

My first success in business was, of 
course, poor, but by a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances, the business ex- 
perience of my boyhood in a country 
town stood me in good stead, and by 
gradual advancement I have become an 
almost indispensable factor in this large 
business enterprise. 

But my wife has returned to me only 
at fleeting intervals, for the breach once 
started has widened and she comes now 
only when she wants money or has noth- 
ing else more lively to do. 

She is the beloved idol of the wealthy 
ina distant city, who load her with gifts 
and laud her talents. 

I am a deserted husband in another 
city, with no acquaintances outside of 
my business associates, for I have few 
relatives ; and as neither a divorced man 
or a widower, with my wife continually 
absent, I am looked at askance by the 


respectable people whose society I crave, 
and to whose table I could take both 
wit and wisdom. I am reserved. I can- 
not explain my private affairs to com- 
parative strangers. And _ besides, at 
heart I am loyal to the wife whom I took 
“for better or worse.” 

I hear that to her friends she accuses 
me of non-support. But as proof that 
she does not believe that, in fact, even 
tho she gives that impression to out- 
siders, I quote from one of her recent 
letters in answer to mine saying that I 
wanted to see her and if she did not come 
to me I should go to her: 


j I have some problems to work out 
and I would prefer not to see you until I have 
worked them cut. I know that neither you 
nor I have had the happiness we hoped for in 
in our married life. I am very sorry, but it 
seems impossible to stand still in this world. 
I have grieved over the situation sorely, but 
your life seems so narrow and constrained to 
me. I have gri¢ved very much for you, for I 
know you have always loved me, and I have 
worried myself in solving certain situations. 
But I suppose that it is natural that, under 
such a new environment, coming into contact 
with so much broader thought and many minds 
with larger work and ideals, that my own taste 
and mind and character should change too, 
and those things which I would accept a few 
years ago I question now. 

“You have always been true and faithful to 
me, but I do not now love you, for you have 
not grown mentally and spiritually as I have 
done. My past life with you seems so narrow, 
with the larger and freer ideals of my present. 
You can deal with me as you choose. At law 
I know I have no reasonable grounds of re- 
lease from you. I never expect to marry 
again, but I hone you will give me my free- 
dom. Home life is not my talent. Yet I 
would be glad to have you married to some 
good, affectionate woman, who would make 
the home for you and give you the children 
you deserve. I shall always be glad to hear 
of your welfare and success, and I beg of you 
that you will in no way try to change my 
mind or my movements, for I now intend to 
alter them in no way at your request. The 
law will grant you release from me on the 
ground of desertion, while even though you 
have not surported me as I wished you to do, 
you have given me what would amply support 
many another woman. 

“And now, good-bye. 


“ 


BEssIE.” 


And now practically without a wife 
and without kith or kin I am alone, mis- 
understood by those with whom I come 
in contact, and my object in writing this 
is tO warn any young man contem- 
plating matrimony that unless he and his 
betrothed understand each other thoro- 
ly on the financial question before mar- 
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riage that there is not much likelihood of 
their coming to an agreeable understand- 
ing later. 

And then I want to sound a word of 
warning to fathers and mothers in the 
training of their daughters that they be 
trained in their girlhood to live within 
the family means and to appreciate the 
purchasing power of money, for their 
chances of married happiness will there- 
by be much increased. 

For even in the earlier days of our 
married life my income was $1,800 a 
year, while Bessie had been one of a 
large family living on a, professor’s sal- 
ary of $2,500, so that if she had really 
known the value of money our $1,800 
could have made us comfortable and 
happy. 

Our tastes were similar enough to have 
united us more and more as the years 
went on, if there had not always been 
between us this money question and con- 
sequent distrust of each other; her atti- 
tude toward me in that respect being that 
I was not a financial success and mine to- 
ward her being that she was recklessly 
extravagant. 

And then, lastly, for my sermonizing 
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habit is still strong upon me at times, | 
want to say that in the course of my 
pastoral life and intimacy. in the homes 
of my people I have seen many girls 
being brought up with the idea that chil- 
dren are not a heritage of the Lord, but 
an unmitigated nuisance. And thus the 
girls are getting wrong ideals and are 
likely to lose one of the greatest privi- 
leges of life. 

I have frequently heard it said 
that in every woman’s heart is the 
desire for children, but, be that as it may, 
the extravagance and luxury of our mod- 
ern life are stifling that impulse to the 
great detriment of our individual and na- 
tional life. 

And thus I think that I have made it 
plain that upon the rock of extravagance 
for desired luxuries our marriage ship 
has gone to her woe. 

And if this simple confession of the 
underlying cause of our unhappiness 
shall save the fire of another hearthstone 
from going out it will have done some+ 
thing toward making the world a hap- 
pier and better place in which to live, for 
even one happy home has an incalculable 
influence for good. 


66 i 
His Own Burden’”’ 


BY CHARLES P. CLEAVES 


THERE is a pleasure in an unshared pain, 
Solace in hidden sorrow, silent grief, 
Knowing the sympathy that brings relief 
Might steal from others more than I could gain. 
I.et me but find it possible to say: 
“This is my burden, which I bear alone; 
Secret with self and God, to men unknown; 
This is a pain no physic can allay; 
Therefore I need none, neither nurse nor friend 


To multiply it by dividing.” 


Let me go 


Along accustomed ways with cheerful face, 
Glad that no soul need share it; and its end 
May sooner come if others do not know, 
And sadly bear what I may bear with grace. 


WINTHROP, ME. 





Child Labor in the Schools 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


AutTHor oF “THe Home,” 


HIS country is being slowly roused 

T to see the evils of child labor, in 

mill and mine, in street and store 

and sweatshop. It would be hard to 
overstate those evils. 

There is the direct personal suffering 
involved, the loss of childhood’s pleas- 
ures, the weight of premature care, the 
pain of exhaustion, and the danger of 
accident due to the natural carelessness 
of childhood and its quick wearying of 
any task. Quite apart from the direct 
injury from bad conditions, or from the 
exactions of the specific work, is this main 
fact——that childhood is physiologically 
incapable of prolonged concentration, 
and that to require it is to destroy child- 
hood. 

So follows the second class of evil in 
child labor—the injury to the race thru 
the premature development of those who 
should be children, and who are forced 
to be men and women before their time. 

This attacks that basic advantage of 
all the higher forms of animal life, and 
humanity’s especial prerogative—the pro- 
longation of the period of immaturity. 
The higher the race, the longer this 
period. To shorten it is to lower the 
race standard. The precocious devel- 
opment forced by child labor brings a 
sickly and stunted maturity, premature 
marriage and imperfect descendants. It 
is worse than race suicide; it is to tor- 
ture, cripple and slowly deteriorate the 
race thru the persons of those we live to 
love and care for—those on whose ad- 
vancement depends the progress of the 
world—our children. 

With this line of argument we are tol- 
erably familiar, and may add to it one 
not quite so patent —the effect on the 
immature mind of working for payment. 
Any healthy child has a large capacity 
for exertion, loves to do things, is eager- 
ly desirous of helping in any process he 
sees going on. This race instinct for 
working is as vital as the play instinct, 
as normal, largely of the same nature. 
But when to the natural expression of 
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energy is added the pressure of our 
wage system we pervert the process. It 
is hard enough for the. adult to combat 
the degrading effects of our commercial- 
ism, however strong, however well edu- 
cated, however stoutly buttressed with 
noble ideals and honest habits, and to 
thrust our children under its influence, 
years before they are grown, is to 
weaken and contaminate our moral 
heredity as well as the physical. 

While all the healthy agitation is go- 
ing on against this recognized evil of 
child labor, let us call attention to a less 
recognized form of the same evil-—the 
child labor in our schools. 

Our educational system we believe to 
be the best in the world. Good as it is 
we admit some shortcomings, and are 
continually altering and bettering from 
year to year. 

But granting all this good, there re- 
mains one general evil, that of over- 
work. We do not demand as much men- 
tal labor as did Dr. Blimber, of atro- 
cious memory, but the effects produced 
by that exacting educator are too fre- 
quently repeated among us to this day. 

Our school day in the higher grades 
is six hours. To this we add in studies 
to be prepared at home from two to six 
hours more. Where a boy in high school 
has, say, twenty study periods in a week, 
and each of these represents two hours’ 
preparatory work at home, that is forty 
hours, which, in five school days, calls 
for eight hours’ work a day at home. If 
he studies Saturday and Sunday, too, it 
would still be five and five-sevenths 
hours’ work. 

Fortunately few boys will do the work 
that is expected. Their natural instincts 
are stronger than the school require- 
ments, but the pressure is there, a 
weight of care, a sense of guilt, or the 
habit of carelessly refusing duty. 

In a series of papers prepared recently 
to bring out certain facts about the work 
of high-school boys, it is shown that in 
a hundred cases the actual time of study 
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(not the time required, but the time 
given) ranges from one happy-go-lucky 
youth who said he studied from ten min- 
utes to fifty-five minutes, to one who spent 
five hours and a half at it; two spent five 
hours, one four and a half hours, four 
four hours, five three and a half hours, 
sixteen three hours, fourteen two and a 
half hours, and twenty-three two hours. 
Of these, forty - five studied at night, 
twenty-six afternoons, seventeen both. 
One poor little slow suicide said “Nights 
and on cars.”” Good work for the eyes! 

As to play, their answers tally neatly 
with the other list. One played all the 
time after school, six none at all, four on 
Saturdays only, four half an hour, and 
in between about the same average, 
twenty-five having two hours and fifteen 
three. 

Here is the exact record, the average 
day’s work in one case, the boy in ques- 
tion chancing to be extremely conscien- 
tious and really doing all that his teach- 
ers require: 

WorkinG Day oF A Boy or FIFTEEN. 


OS ee ee eres 
Breakfast 

Takes street car for school.......... 8.10 a.m. 
Sista air FR ee Sees, SNe. 8.40 a. m. 
| ee ero rrr 9.00 a.m. 
PTE oe eee ee eer Pe 12.00 m 
SPE ere ey pares 3 ane ae are 2.30 p.m. 
IE Sicruin Gia: cinnlds AVNG sos HV OIE 3.00 p.m. 
OS ren errr ORS 
ROR Ie Prrrerer Fe 
Aree ris. Oe ye. Me. 
Sent to bed 11.30 p.m. 
Gets to sleep 12.00 m. 


Recreation 

Outdoor exercise 

Physical work 

Free time, 3 to 5.30 p. m., 24% hours, mostly 
spent in reading. 

Mental work, 10 hours; Saturday, 5 hours. 

Number of studies, 6. 

The teachers, each anxious to have his 
specific branch of work well prepared, 
and not knowing what the other teach- 
ers may be requiring in the same day, 
give out a large amount of copying, map 
drawing and other mechanical work, all 
of which takes time. 

Out of twenty-four hours take ten for 
sleep and two for meals. For school, 
with going and coming, seven. This 
leaves five hours, two of which at least 
are in the evening. 

Three hours of daylight should be for 
play, for physical exercise, for rest, for 
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freedom from responsibility and care. 
In the evenings no one should work, es- 
pecially not a child. Where, then, is the 
proper time for this extra work to be 
done? 

In our primary grades the exaction is 
less, of course, by the limitations of the 


infant mind, but up to those limits we 


closely push, till in the high-school years 
a boy or girl of twelve to sixteen is ex- 
pected to add to the exercises in the 
school building these heavy self-driven 
solitary tasks at home. 

These high-school years are of life- 
long. importance to the child from a 
physiological standpoint. They are 
years of vital change and growth, of 
nervous strain, of varied manifestation 
in character. They are years in which 
both boy and girl need physical health 
more than any other one thing. 

Physical health requires at this age 
plenty of wholesome, slowly eaten, well- 
digested food; plenty of merry outdoor 
exercise ; plenty of calm, care-free sleep. 
These are the barest commonplaces. 
Anybody who knows enough to be sure 
on which side lies his liver—some who 
are uncertain about that—do know this 
much: that rapidly growing young peo- 
ple need for mind, as well as body, free 
exercise, food and rest. A wise system 
of education should fully understand the 
powers and limits, the needs and desires 
of the period of life with which it deals, 
and in that rapid development of educa- 
tional processes, which is so healthy a 
sign of the times, we do see marked 
progress in such understanding. 

This, so far, has applied to the young- 
er children more than the older, and 
these adolescents, who need such wise 
provision, are precisely the ones least 
benefited. Some protest has been made 
in behalf of our growing girls, but the 
growing boys need some consideration 
as well. Both are required to work 
harder in proportion to their powers 
than they did as children, than they will 
do as youths in college. 

The result.of this enforced labor of 
the mind is precisely analogous to that 
of the body. First, there is the direct 
personal suffering involved, the loss of 
pleasure, the weight of care, the pain of 
exhaustion, the danger of injury, weak- 
ened eyesight, overtaxed brain, the nar- 
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row chest and stooping shoulders, the 
deprivation of such physical exercise as 
should have been allowed. 

Then the identical evil of the other 

forms of child labor—an enforced con- 
centration. Take an average adult and 
read to him an hour on some scientific 
subject in which he is not specially inter- 
ested. He tires of it—tires of the atti- 
tude of attention required even to listen. 
Set him to study such a subject, require 
him to fix his mind continuously on a 
theme for which he has no appetite, and 
you weary the indifferent mind. 
' This is precisely what we require of 
our school children, the tax varying di- 
rectly in proportion to their interest in 
the subject, and inversely to the time of 
application. Unless the boy or girl has 
a mind of phenomenal vigor, or a pas- 
sionate interest in every study in the cur- 
riculum, every one of them is overtaxed, 
some, of course, far more seriously than 
others. 

Every step toward an elective system 
eases this burden, and every advance in 
methods of education, in which the 
teacher teaches instead of the pupils do- 
ing all the work and the teacher merely 
acting as an odometer, recording his 
progress. 

But advance as we may there remains 
at present this bulk of study to be done 
at home, this hard, long labor -for the 
immature mind. The evil results con- 
tinue to run parallel to those of the 
physical “child labor.” First, a prema- 
ture mental development, as objection- 
able and dangerous as’ the physical, and 
then the transmittal of the same to the 
race. 

Any one who deals in any way with 
what we call “the popular mind’ must 
wonder at times why all our splendid 
educational system produces so few 
thinkers. 

It is largely because the thinking pow- 
er, the free, voluntary use of the mind, 
is impaired by premature overwork. We 
force the young brain to apply itself to 
an arbitrary set of subjects, to acquire 
and retain an arbitrary amount of in- 
formation —to work, not as it would 
naturally like to work, but in rigid lines 
of compulsory toil. When the pressure 
is removed the exhausted brain falls 
back, flaccid and indifferent. 
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Read? “No, thank you; I've had 
enough of books for one while!” Study ? 
“Not if I know myself!” Think? “Oh, 
don’t ask me to think—I want to be 
amused !” 

This gives our public its weak, irra- 
tional mind, subservient to tradition, ac- 
ceptant of wild theories and assertions, 
incapable, or at least undesirous, of 
mental exertion, feeding on the peppered 
froth of sensational journalism and 
more sensational entertainments, swayed 
by any exhorter, be it a religious revival- 
ist, a political spellbinder, or some self- 
interested pleader for a specific cause. 

When we see what the public will be- 
lieve, how easy it is to excite and per- 
suade it, how hard to make it use its 
reason and decide from honest thinking, 
then we cry out for more education for 
the masses. 

It is not more, but different, educa- 
tion, wiser methods in education, that 
we need; a system that will not be con- 
tent to offset an eight-hour injury by a 
patent scheme of ventilation and some 
compulsory gymnastics. 

True mental development is further 
hampered by the theory of reward and 
punishment by which we govern study. 
Just as working for wages is an injury 
to the child by forcing economic cares 
upon it, when the very advantage of 
childhood is that it has none, so studying 
for marks similarly injures the young 
mind. 

Instead of free exercise of natural 
faculties, the pursuit of knowledge for 
the love of it, the reverence for truth, 
the delight in feats of mental skill, and 
in all the daily wonders of an unfolding 
world of fact and law, we require arbi- 
trary exercise of the same faculties in all 
pupils, with as arbitrary rewards and 
punishments. Our whole system of 
marking, crediting, examining, promot- 
ing, degrading and punishing is foreign 
to the real interests of education. Un- 
der it the young mind is driven far from 
the natural channels of acquiring knowl- 
edge, and the habit of doing things for 
pay—in hope of reward and fear of pen- 
alty —is foreibly engendered. In our 
schools, where every best influence 
should surround the young citizen, we 
voluntarily and violently commercialize 
the growing mind. The result of this 
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upon the people is but painfully ap- 
parent. 

This arduous method of keeping tally 
upon what the child has learned, of fore- 
ing him to regurgitate in recurrent ex- 
aminations what he should rather have 
assimilated long since and past beyond, 
is what so fills the teacher’s time that 
he has little left for the act of teaching. 
To the child it adds to the labor of learn- 
ing this wholly unnatural and hated task 
of having to drag back again what was 
so painfully forced down—skill in which 
feat bears no relation either to the 
amount really understood or to the gen- 
eral mental power of the student. Un- 
less information is supplied to the brain 
for the purpose of being reproduced in 
bulk at the drop of the hat, the power to 
pass examinations is a wasted power, yet 
it forms a huge addition to the heavy 
burdens of our children. 

Most of us who have children in 
school will appreciate that more is re- 
quired of them in home work than is 
right, but few of us have realized how 
wrong it is, how deeply and irreparably 
wrong to the child. . 


“What can I do?” says the parent. “I 
know my daughter is thin and nervous, 
has a poor appetite, doesn’t sleep enough. 
But she must keep up with her studies.” 

Or: “My boy can stand it, I guess. 
The others do—somehow.” 

Of course they do; not all of them 


immediately and dramatically die. They 
do not all become nervous wrecks and 
invalids. Some seem to thrive even— 
these mostly not hard students, but those 
wise children, mainly boys, who will 
have a good time—and wriggle thru 
school and college as best they may. 
They make fully as successful citizens 
as the “grinds,” be it said. 

But even if the parent does see the 
harm of a system under which a con- 
scientious boy rises at six, studies before 
breakfast, fills all requirements of school 
hours, and then studies evenings from 
eight to twelve—what can the parent 
do? r 

“T cannot alter the school system!” 
says the anxious mother, the perplexed 
father ; “my child must keep up with his 
studies.” 

There are some things that the parent 
can do, quite within present limits. See- 
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ing that the whole life of the coming 
man or woman depends largely on the 
treatment of these crucial years, and not 
only in personal health, but in mental 
power, and in the sanity and balance of 
the moral nature, the parent can at least 
insist on the mere A B C of hygienic 
living. 

Time for meals, peaceful and care-free, 
thoro mastication and cheerfulness. Time 
for exercise, for play, being out-of-doors, 
having a good time, under no sort of 
pressure. Time for sleep, ten hours as a 
minimum. If a child is in bed at nine 
and out of it at seven it is none too long 
for the sleep needed in youth. 

A comfortable breakfast and no work 
at all till school is reached. From nine to 
three, with an hour for lunch and rest, is 
a five-hour working day; and five hours 
of real labor is enough for a child. There 
should remain two hours of playtime be- 
fore dark, more in summer, and then a 
pleasant short evening, and so to bed. 

“No work in the evening ?” 

How do you like to work evenings? 
It is not good for the adult to work over- 
time; it is worse for a child. 

“When is the child to study?” 

In school, of course—what is a school 
for? 

The parents cannot at once reform the 
school, but if they presented a solid front, 
if they stood on their rights and duties 
as parents, saying, “Whatever happens it 
iu my business to protect my child frem 
injury,’ the school would have to con- 
form to the new conditions. 

The trouble lies, not with the defense- 
less children, who are forced thru what- 
ever mill the age they live in may decree; 
nor wholly with the teachers, who are too 
overburdened and ignored to be of muc.1 
use in initiating improvements, but mos 
of all with the parents themselves—/v 
are the public! 

Our trouble, of course, lies in our 
shortsightedness. Not the myopia 
brought by over-use of books (another 
evil we may by and by escape!), but the 
narrow vision of our self-centered and 
home-centered lives. We are so wrapt 
up in our personal concerns that we are 
weak and blind in our general responsi- 
bility. Yet here, in this particular case, 
even the personal duty ought to spur us 
on. Is not the individual father and 
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mother to be held largely responsible if 
this fine young man breaks down from 
over-study? He has been over-studying 
since he was a little child. He is exhaust- 
ed from premature application. It is 
merely another case of child labor. 

Here is a girl, thin, anemic, spec- 
tacled, engaged in a ceaseless desperate 
struggle to “keep up with her studies.” 
If she were forced to the same pace to 
keep up with the flying shuttle in the 
mill we should see the harm of it clearlv 
enough—that is, if she were our own 
child. This one is well dressed, well 
loved, well doctored, but she is persis- 
tently and continuously overworked ; and 
when in later years motherhood is de- 
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manded of her she is inadequate to that 
great task. 

Then we cry out against education for 
women! It is not education that hurts 
them. If we were all better educated, 
especially our women, we should know 
better than to subject any child to a 
strain like this. The trouble with them 
is weakened constitutions, simply from 
overwork in tender years; hard, remorse- 
less, enforced labor, exacted at a period 
when the energies of life should all be 
spent in natural growth. When we do 
understand how to educate, it will be a 
part, a proud and joyous part, of that 
great process. 

New York City. 


ee 


Co-Operative Apartment Houses in 
New York 


BY FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


[Our readers will remember previous articles in our columns from Mrs. Kelly’s pen. She 
has written much on social questions and has published a novel, “With Hoops of Steel.”— 


Ep1Tor.] 


HE poverty-stricken East Siders are 
f not the only residents of New 
York who grow restive under the 
burden of rent. It weighs heavily upon 
the shoulders of apartment house dwell- 
ers of every sort, and it grows heavier 
with every year. For rents, always high 
in New York in comparison with other 
cities, have steadily mounted higher. 
Under present economic and social con- 
ditions this rising movement is inevitable. 
With the enormous growth in urban 
population real estate values are bound 
to rise, and, in consequence, rents must 
increase. There is an old economic rule 
which sets down one-fifth of the sum 
set aside for living expenses as the high- 
est amount which can, with prudence, be 
paid for house rent. And it is a sound, 
good rule, if people are to live thriftily 
and save a reasonable percentage of their 
incomes. But it is no longer possible in 
New York for the average salaried man, 
if he wishes his family to enjoy the ordi- 
nary comforts of life and to live in a 
quiet, reputable quarter. 
An apartment of average quality, with- 


out an elevator, but having steam heat 
and hot water supply, costs anywhere 
from $300 a year for a tiny, three or 
four room box to $800 for one having 
seven or eight so-called “rooms.” The 
prices of elevator apartments, varying 
from five or six to a dozen or fifteen 
rooms, rise from about $800 to $3,000 
or $4,000 per year, according to locality, 
size and the degree of luxury in appoint- 
ments and ostentation in appearance. In 
all except the highest priced of these two 
classes of apartments the space is so re- 
stricted that there is almost no privacy, 
and, in the sense of room to move about 
in, little comfort. The furniture maker 
and the housewife are constantly busy 
contriving new space-saving stunts. But 
with their best efforts they cannot dis- 
guise the fact, and the resulting discom- 
fort, that even a goodly sized apartment 
of from+six to eight rooms encloses no 
more floor space than did two rooms in 
the old-time city dwelling. And if it is 
in one of the recently built houses not of 
the best grade—the houses put up by 
slap-dash methods for quick returns—its 
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occupant must watch the floors sag until 
the furniture threatens to topple over, 
and the baseboard is irrevocably di- 
vorced, while the walls break into yawn- 
ing chasms, and must learn to be calmly 
philosophical when the ceiling falls. And 
whatever the amount he pays for the 
right to occupy this section of floor 
space, it is estimated that in five years’ 
time he discharges in rent its entire cost, 
and thereafter goes on paying its cost, 
over and over again, as long as he pays 
rent. 

It was inevitable that somebody should 
revolt against this burden and endeavor, 
at least, to make it lighter. And, in fact, 
a little group of somebodies did revolt, 
a half dozen years ago, and evolved the 
idea of the co-operative studio apartment 
house. The first of these, three in num- 
ber, in West Sixty-seventh street, in the 
first block west of Central Park, have 
now been in operation over five years, 
and have proved so successful that their 
fame has spread to other cities, while in 
New York they have started a significant 
movement in urban architecture. There 


are now completed and occupied a round. 


dozen of these co-operative apartment 
houses, as many more are under way, 
and plans have been filed for a number 
of others upon which work will begin in 
the spring, while three large companies 
have been formed solely for the purpose 
of financing and building these struc- 
tures. 

The plan of co-operative building was 
tried in New York some _ twenty-five 
years ago, when two such houses were 
erected. But there was inefficient busi- 
ness management and consequent failure. 
And after that every one was afraid to 
touch the co-operative idea until a few 
artists, with the courage born of despera- 
tion over the twin problems of rent and 
congenial housing, dared—and succeed- 
ed. The artists, by the way, are plum- 
ing themselves with much satisfaction 
over the fact that they. usually supposed 
to be the least practical of men, have 
been the ones to perceive that present 
conditions are ripe for the co-operative 
idea, to give it sound financial basis, and 
to work it out so successfully that the 
co-operative apartment house has become 
the most important development of 
recent years in the city’s domestic archi- 
tecture. 
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Briefly, this co-operative plan, as it is 
now being applied to the housing prob- 
lem, provides for the building ot an 
apartment house by a small group of 
men—ten, or a dozen or fifteen—who 
organize a company and hold all of the 
stock themselves. if each one takes one 
block of stock he is entitled to the owner- 
ship in perpeiuity of one apartment and 
to a pro rata share in the rental of all 
the apartments that are not occupied by 
the co-operators in the scheme. Ordi- 
narily the members of the company re- 
serve for their own use half the apart- 
ments and rent the other half to outsiders 
under the usual conditions. If any mem- 
ber wishes he can buy the ownership of 
two or more apartments, according as he 
wishes to invest in two or more blocks of 
stock. These apartments then belong to 
him as absolutely as if they were so 
many private dwellings, except that if 
he wishes to sell them his buyers must 
be acceptable to the other members of 
the company, and if he wishes to rent 
them to outsiders his would-be tenants 
must meet the requirements imposed 
upon the other renters in the building. 
Each owner of an apartment has what 
amounts almost to a private dwelling, 
with no annoyance of tax bills, water bills 
or insurance. From being a tenant he 
has become a landlord, and instead of 
paying rent himself collects it from oth- 
ers. The income from the rented apart- 
ments is applied first to the payment of 
interést, taxes and operating expenses. 
The remainder is either divided pro rata 
among the owners of the stock, or put 
into a sinking fund for the extinguish- 
ing of the mortgage, if the house was 
built upon borrowed capital. As the 
rental value of an apartment covers its 
cost in five years, after the end of that 
time the owner has his habitation free 
of all cost save that of interest upon his 
investment. And if the house is well 


. managed, so that the rentable apartments 


are kept full, his share in them of the in- 
come from them will cover that interest 
as well as the fixed charges against the 
building and the cost of maintenance. 
and will yield him some surplus besides. 

In some of the buildings now being 
erected a bond and realty company has 
guaranteed, for a payment of 1% per 
cent. upon’ the par value of the stock, 
that the rentable portion of the houses 
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shall be fully occupied. In non-guaran- 
teed enterprises the stock is made assess- 
able at 40 per cent. of its value, in case 
ihe income from rentable apartments 
should fall below the schedule. In only 
one instance, and that early in the history 
of the scheme, has an assessment been 
necessary in any of the houses. The 
management of the completed building 
is usually delegated by the owning com- 
pany of co-operators to a committee of 
their number. 

In those buildings in which the plan 
has been tested by operation of from two 
to five years it has proved economically 
sound and socially desirable. Their rent- 
able space has been fully occupied almost 
all the time, while the value of their 
stock has increased so much that it has 
proved a remarkably good investment. 
Nearly all of the original investors in the 
West Sixty-seventh street buildings—the 
only ones that have been in operation 
long enough to give the plan thoro trial 
—still hold their stock. Every sale that 
has been made has been at a decided and 
steady advance. In one instance a block 
of stock which had. cost its owner 


$15,000 was sold for $21,500, an advance 
of more than 40 per cent. 

The original house plans of these co- 
operative apartments were evolved by 
artists for the use of artists, and, there- 
fore, in every apartment was provided a 


large and lofty studio. This feature 
proved so popular as a drawing room 
among renters who were not artists 
that it has been retained in many of 
the houses, and they are all popularly 
known as “co-operative studio apartment 
houses,” whether or not they are built 
with studios. In most of them the apart- 
ments are duplexed—that is, arranged 
with the rooms on two floors, with pri- 
vate stairway connection, instead of all 
on one floor. Occasionally, when the 
apartment contains a good many rooms, 
they are triplexed—divided upon three 
floors. But each co-operator has the lib- 
erty of designing his own apartment ex- 
actly as he wants it. And that is one of 
the reasons that have won such quick 
popularity for the co-operative plan. 
Those who developed this co-operative 
scheme and built the first houses—all of 
them artists—were moved solely by the 
desire of evolving some plan of living 
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which would afford comfortable and con- 
genial homes and would not entail upon 
their purses a constant and heavy drain 
for rent. But the houses have paid so 
well from the start that many have taken 
stock in more than one building as an 
investment. Robert Vonnoh, well known 
as a successful painter of portraits, who 
was one of the original group, has been 
so successful in organizing owning com- 
panies and carrying the buildings thru 
to completion that he is now a prominent 
member of one of the large co-operative 
building companies and gives up to that 
work a great deal of his time. From 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, and even from Paris, he has had 
urgent calls to come and help get the 
co-operative movement started. Walter 
Russell, also well known for his portraits, 
especially of children, is at the head of 
another large co-operative building com- 
pany, and is so much absorbed by its 
business that he has practically given up 
painting, at least for the present. Henry 
W. Ranger, Childe Hassam, Frank Du- 
mond, Kari Bitter, Francis and Bolton 
Jones, Charles.C. Curran, Kenyon Cox 
Albert L. Groll, Irving Wiles, are a few 
of the prominent artists who own apart- 
ments in co-operative houses. William 
Dean Howells has taken stock in one 
house for an apartment for himself and 
in another for his son. Mr. Buel, of the 
Century Company; Pitts Duffield, of the 
publishing house of Duffield & Co.; 
Homer St. Gaudens and A. Blair Thaw 
are stockholders in a co-operative build- 
ing at Lexington avenue and East Sixty- 
seventh street. 

All of the co-operative apartments that 
have been erected so far are expensive 
buildings. They are well and carefully 
built, have elevators and rooms of goodly 
size, and are equipped with all the labor- 
saving and comfort-providing devices 
known to apartment house builders. In 
addition, some are luxurious and artistic 
in the decoration of their entrance halls. 
Therefore, only the man with a few thou- 
sand dollars to invest has been able to 
make use of this particular solution of 
the urban housing problem. 

The scheme has met with such instant 
success and seems to be so well adapted 
to present needs and desires that it may 
well be the beginning of a revolution in 
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urban economics. For it offers a steady 
and growing opposition to the tendency 
toward the concentration of property, 
and should the movement continue, as 
now seems not the least doubtful, it is 


bound to result in a much wider division 
of the ownership of land and buildings 
in large cities. The idea does not do away 
of course, with the evil of rent exploita- 
but it is a step in that direction. 


tion, 


THE INDEPENDENT 


If there must be landlord exploitation, 
is it not better that twelve men should 
share in the results than that they should 
be concentrated in the hands of one man? 
Indeed, the success of these apartment 
houses is as striking an object lesson in 
the economic value of the co-operative 
idea as one could find in the whole coun- 
try. 


New York City. 


A Substitute for the Campaign Fund 


BY JAMES MACKAYE 


Autuor oF “THe Economy oF HAPPINESS,” ETC. 


N his message to Congress of Decem- 
ber 3d, 1907, President Roosevelt 
says: 

“It is well to provide that corporations shall 
not contribute to presidential or national cam- 
paigns, and furthermore to provide for the pub- 
lication of both contributions and expenditures. 
There is, however, always danger in laws of 
this kind, which from their very nature are 
difficult of enforcement; the danger being lest 
they be obeyed only by the_ honest, and dis- 
obeyed by the unscrupulous, so as to act only 
as a penalty upon honest men. Moreover, no 
such law would hamper an unscrupulous man 
of unlimited means from buying his own way 
into office. There is a very radical measure 
which would, I believe, work a substantial im- 
provement in our sy stem of conducting a cam- 
paign, altho I am well aware that it will take 
some time for people so to familiarize them- 
selves with such a proposal as to be willing to 
consider its adoption. The need for collecting 
large campaign funds would vanish if Congress 
provided an appropriation for the proper and 
legitimate expenses of each of the great na- 
tional parties, an appropriation ample enough 
to meet the necessity for thoro organization 
and machinery, which require a large expendi- 
ture of money. Then the stipulation should be 
made that no party receiving campaign funds 
from the Treasury should accept more than a 
fixed amount from any individual subscriber or 
donor; and the necessary publicity for receipts 
and expenditures could without difficulty be 
provided.” 


This is one of the most novel sugges- 
tions advanced in a Presidential message 
in recent years, but it contains the germ 
of a policy which will go far to rescue 
the Government from the dominion of 
predacious classes, and to restore real 
democracy. 

Successful democracy requires, not 
only that the people shall exercise a free 
choice in selecting the officials who are 


to constitute their Government, but that 
it shall be an intelligent choice, and an 
intelligent choice requires that a channel 
of communication be provided thru 
which the character and purposes of the 
various candidates for office can be as- 
certained ; not a biased and privately di- 
rected channel, but an unbiased and pub- 
licly directed one, not a channel for an 
arbitrarily selected portion of the candi- 
dates, but a channel for all of them. Now 
the failure of the people in this country 
to make an intelligent choice of officials 
is due primarily to the fact that they have 
left all channels of communication be- 
tween themselves and their candidates in 
private hands. The power that controls 
these channels controls the means of in- 
formation accessible to the public, and 
hence determines what candidates shall 
and what candidates shall not have the 
opportunity to present their views to the 
people and solicit their votes. 

Political parties and party machines 
exist for the purpose of selecting the 
candidates for whom the people are to 
vote, and for directing that vote to said 
candidates. The first of these functions 
they fulfil in nominating conventions— 
the second they fulfil at election time. 
and their “legitimate election expenses” 
raised by campaign contributions com- 
prise those required to secure the use of 
the available channels of communication 
as a means of influencing the choice of 
the people. In a political campaign the 
people are reached thru public speeches. 
printed circulars and the newspapers, and 
the candidate who cannot command these 
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channels of communication cannot be se-_ 


lected, because he has no means of ob- 
taining the ear of the public. These 
channels can be commanded only by 
those who have wealth, or who are 
backed by wealth ; these are the only ones 
who can “make a campaign,” as the say- 
ing is; and thus while the people are free 
to choose from among the candidates of 
whom they have adequate information, 
the power to select those from among 
whom they must choose is left in the 
hands of the wealthy classes and is used 
in their interests. All candidates to 
whom they are opposed are excluded by 
the simple expedient of denying them 
adequate means of communication with 
the people. 

The remedy for this evil is to supply a 
public channel of communication _be- 
tween the people and the candidates for 
their suffrages, and such a remedy the 
President has foreshadowed in his mes- 
sage. He proposes that the Government 
shall definitely recognize that campaign 
funds fulfil an essential function under 
present political conditions and shall pro- 
vide for them. Would it not be better 
to propose that the Government shall 
definitely recognize the essential function 
which campaign funds fulfil: under pres- 
ent political conditions, and provide an 
improved substitute for them? This cer- 
tainly appears to be the wiser alterna- 
tive and hence I venture to suggest a 
slight alteration of the President’s pro- 
gram, which, for the sake of definiteness, 
is presented as applied to the election of 
State officers. 

Three or four weeks before election 
the State should begin the publication of 
a daily Official Bulletin to be distributed 
free to every registered voter in the 
State, and should continue its publication 
up to election day. All candidates for 
office, whether nominated by party con- 
ventions or on nomination papefS should 
have access to this bulletin, either free 
or on payment of a nominal fee. The 
amount of space open to each should be 
limited to a reasonable maximum per 
diem, and should be equal for all candi- 
dates for the same office. Thru the direct 
channel of communication thus afforded 
each candidate could present his views 
and arguments to the voters whose suf- 
frages he sought, and each voter would 
have an opportunity to examine calmly 


and candidly the pleas and counterpleas 
thus officially presented. All sides would 
thus get a fair and equal hearing just as 
they would in a courtroom, and when, 
on election day, the case went to the jury 
of the people it could be decided on its 
merits. 

The same method of disseminating the 
political information essential to intelli- 
gent voting could be applied equally well 
to municipal and national elections. 

In this way wealth, or the backing of 
wealth, would cease in great measure to 
be the determining factor in elections. 
The candidate who desired to represent 
public interests would have something 
like as fair a chance as he who desired to 
represent vested interests, and the pres- 
ent power of the latter interests to select 
municipal, State and national officials 
would be abolished. Under such a sys- 
tem the collection and expenditure of 
great corruption funds could be absolute- 
ly prohibited, because the present plea 
that they are necessary in order to carry 
on the campaign would be put out of 
court. Under such a system a really ef- 
fective corrupt practices act could be put 
into operation, because the pretexts thru 
which the provisions of the present acts 
are evaded could no longer be used. As 
President Roosevelt intimates, the pres- 
ent corrupt practices acts in this country 
are notorious failures. They merely 
provide that candidates shall make a 
sworn statement as to the amount they 
have expended on election expenses, the 
supposition being that publicity alone will 
prevent the use of corruption funds. 
This supposition has proved erroneous. 
Whether false returns are often made we 
do not know, but we do know that candi- 
dates have no hesitation in admitting the 
expenditure of vast sums, claiming the 
practice to be legitimate. 

The plan proposed may be objected ta 
on the ground of expense to the public, 
an objection equally applicable to the 
plan of the President, but such an objec- 
tion in either case is very shortsighted. 
The American people have surely had 
experience enough to teach them the 
costliness of electing inefficient and cor- 
rupt officials. If it is worth while to use 
the ballot at all it is worth while to use 
it intelligently. The people can well af- 
ford to bear the trifling expense involved 
in providing such a means of communi- 
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cation. Few .more effective weapons 
against the party boss and the money 
power behind the boss can be suggested. 
Moreover such a device would save far 
more money to the public than it would 
cost, since it would save the expenditure 
of present campaign funds, which, ilke 
all other funds, must in the final analysis 
come from the people. 

It may be further objected that the 
people enjoy the excitement of a cam- 
paign too much to be willing to cut off 
the rallies, brass bands and processions 
which campaign funds pay for. This is 
a more cogent objection than the first, 
but a slight modification of our plan will 
meet it. Wherever the people are so 
fond of this form of entertainment as to 
be willing to give the money power the 
odds which it involves, they can permit 
the use of campaign funds for these 
special purposes. In such a case an Offi- 
cial Bulletin would simply be an addition 
to, not a substitute for, the present chan- 
nels of communication. Those in power 
would still control the majority of the 
press and dominate the public meetings 
they paid for. It is probable, however, 
that the people would not be long in 
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learning where the really vital discussion 
of issues was to be found. No candidate 
of the vested interests would dare to 
leave the field open to his opponents in 
the official organ of communication. 
Despite their control of the present chan- 
nels they would realize that they could 
no longer vanquish their opponents by 
denying them access to the ear of the 
people and would be forced to discuss the 
issues openly and in the face of objec- 
tions which, under present conditions of 
campaigning, can easily be suppressed. 
At present the great interests simply use 
the people’s money to corrupt the peo- 
ple’s Government. To prevent this no 
weapon should be left unemployed. 
Much less a weapon which will give the 
poor candidate a means of communica- 
tion with the people almost, if not quite, 
as effective as that enjoyed by the rich 
one. If.the people wish to be ruled by 
a plutocracy they may continue to leave 
the possibility of aspiring to elective 
office to those alone who have the means 
to make a campaign. If they would rule 
themselves they will provide means for 
giving all candidates a fair field and no 
favor. 
Boston, Mass. 


Inland Waterways 


BY W. K. KAVANAUGH 


{Mr. Kavanaugh is president of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Watersways Association, 


which began the agitation of the deep waterway project, 


and upon whose request and 


recommendation President Roosevelt appointed the Inland Waterways Commission, which is 


to report to Congress. 
special timeliness to the article.-—Epiror. | 


ONGRESSMAN BARTHOLDT 

( has introduced in the House a 
bill for a bond issue of $500,000,- 

000 to carry out the improvement of the 
waterways system of the United States. 
This, we believe, is the only effectual 
way of really accomplishing anything, 
and we are very hopeful that in some 
form or other the bill will be past. It 
sounds like a large*sum of money, but 
we believe that in the long run the ap- 
plication of a large amount will prove 
more economical than small sums spread 
out over long periods. Hitherto a little 
has been done here and a little there, and 
with the necessity of continued appro- 
priations a great deal of the work has 


The conference of the Governors at the White House last week gives 


been wasted just because it would not be 
carried on to completion before it was 
too late. 

In this connection we desire a new 
Cabinet Officer to be called the Secretary 
of the Department of Public Works, who 
shall have charge of all inland waterway 
improvements. We do not mean to put 
the Federal engineers out of business, but 
what we wish is to stop this way of work- 
ing by little bits. One man makes a plan 
here, another there ; then this or that one 
is transferred to some other point; his 
successor comes and makes another plan. 
Things- have been going in this way for 
years. The work of a whole year, some- 
times of two or three years, done by our 
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Federal engineers, making channels in 
the lower rivers, is destroyed by a week's 
flood or a spring thaw. Let it be remem- 
bered that this is. waste water that is de- 
structive of inland river navigation, 
sweeping into the lower rivers millions 
of tons of sand, acres of forests, erosions 
of clay, silt and rock that clog the chan- 
nels, raising sand bars, filling the rivers 
with snags, deflecting natural courses of 
streams, and ultimately defeating the gi- 
gantic efforts of the Government to keep 
pace with nature. There must be a con- 
servation of our resources; the waters 
conserved at the sources of our rivers 
would be of great benefit to the lower 
stretches at the proper time. If the waste 
of our mountain waters were an advan- 
tage to the lowlands of the Missouri and 
\lississippi Valleys, there might be a 
basis of argument against conservation of 
water resources and the regulation of 
river flows, but their loss is our destruc- 
tion. These waste waters have made the 
Missouri River wunnavigable, caused 
many floods in the Mississippi, and at 
this time there are great bars between St. 
Louis and New Orleans that have been 
raised up from the silt washed from the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. 

We want a Department of Public 
Works, so that the Secretary may make 
plans for improvement and carry them 
thru without change or delay, just as the 
Government is building the Panama 
Canal. If we get a Department of Pub- 
lic Works, and get the $500,000,000 bond 
issue, we can put our plans into execu- 
tion, including the Lakes-to-the-Gulf 
Waterway, and carry them out within ten 
years. 

We, of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Associa- 
tion, will do our best to reinforce the 
work of the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion, which was appointed by the Presi- 
dent upon our recommendation. We are 
going to make the President’s convention 
for the conservation of our natural re- 
sources a success, because that includes 
river improvements as well as the pres- 
ervation of forests. 

At the last session of Congress we se- 
cured an appropriation for the survey by 
United States engineers of the route 
from St. Louis to the Gulf. This survey 
Is now going on, but they cannot yet re- 
port conclusions nor give anything more 
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than a report of progress to the present 
Congress. We cannot reasonably ask for 
an appropriation to build a deep water- 
way from St. Louis to the Gulf until that 
survey and report have been completed, 
unless Chairman Burton and the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee can be con- 
vinced that a fourteen feet waterway is 
entirely feasible by a report of a special 
board of civil engineers appointed by 
Governor Deneen, backed up by an ap- 
propriation from the State of Illinois. 
In this special board are such men as 
Lyman E. Cooley and Isham Randall, 
and it is reported that they are prepared 
to show Congress that a fourteen feet 
waterway is not only feasible but that 
even a twenty-four feet waterway would 
be feasible. If this is so, we may be able 
to get a liberal appropriation from Con- 
gress at this session which will start the 
great project linking the salt waters of 
the Gulf with the fresh waters of the 
Great Lakes. In any event, we will in- 
sist upon appropriations for maintaining 
the present navigability of the river and 
the work of dredging and bank protec- 
tion which is now going on. We have 
now an appropriation of $250,000 a year 
to maintain these works and protect the 
channel between St. Louis and Cairo. In 
the meantime we are not going to be sel- 
fish. We are going to help the Missouri 
River and the Ohio River and the upper 
Mississippi, and, indeed, all other meri- 
torious inland waterways projects. 

Lyman E. Cooley, of Chicago, an ex- 
perienced engineer, has estimated that if 
the streams of the Mississippi Valley 
were improved as thoroly as those of 
France or Germany, our 16,000 miles of 
navigable waters would be extended to 
45,000. Figures which cannot be doubt- 
ed are those in connection with the open- - 
ing of the Eads Jetties at the mouth of 
the Mississippi in 1879. The improve- 
ment of navigation thus accomplished 
added $180,000,000 a year to the value 
of the crops raised in the Mississippi 
Valley. The wide extent of country em- 
braced in the Mississippi Valley cannot 
prosper alone, but its prosperity affects 
the whole nation. An immediate reduc- 
tion in railroad rates to the Atlantic came 
because of the competition of water 
navigation which the opening of the Eads 
Jetties caused. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 
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Three American Statesmen 


Ir is with appreciation and _ grati- 
tude that we record the receipt of Allen 
Johnson’s life of Stephen A. Douglas.’ 
The successful statesman has his bi- 
ographers by the score, but the career of 
the man who fails to reach the highest 
place may go long unnoticed save as a 
milestone in the course of his more suc- 
cessful competitor. So it has been with 
Douglas, who championed the Mid-West- 
ern Democracy until he became its 
avowed leader and then, defeated at the 
last, held the hat of his rival at the in- 
augural address. But he held it with dig- 
nity. The closing days of his career, like 
all the rest, reveal a man of strength and 
leadership scarcely equaled among his 
contemporaries. 

Douglas was essentially a product of 
the westward movement. Born in Ver- 
mont, he migrated by stages across New 
York and Ohio to take up law in a raw 
Illinois town before he reached his ma- 
jority. He saw and felt the Middle West 
growing around him. In his own State 
he saw North and South living together. 
Into his own household a Southern wife 
brought an appreciation of a type of life 
foreign to the Vermont from which‘ he 
started. Environment, which shaped the 
frontier life around him, shaped him as 
relentlessly into the natural spokesman 
of the conservative slaveholding Democ- 
racy, while at the same time it filled him 
with the ideas of material expansion and 
local control out of which popular sover- 
eignty was to grow. 

Professor Johnson knows the West in 
which Douglas moved. He has made 
careful and fruitful study of all the print- 
ed sources, the newspapers, and some 
few manuscripts. And he has given us 
a brilliant and well-balanced biography. 
To a notable degree he has succeeded in 
portraying a man moving in his environ- 
ment. 

Alexander H. Stephens was in many 


1StepHen A. Dovcras: A Stupy tn AMERICAN 
Pourtics: By Allen Johnson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 
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respects as significant a figure as Doug- 
las. Both failed to receive the highest 
rewards of service,.and both were driven 
by conviction to variance with their par- 
ties at critical times. Stephens, however, 
managed to remain within his party, tho 
differing, until the end. In the two 
leaders we may see represented two dis- 
tinct shades of Democracy, both of them 
differing from that which was triumph- 
ant in the South. 

Mr. Pendleton’s life of Stephens’ is 
less partisan and better informed than 
some of the Southern biographies that 
have recently appeared. To a great ex- 
tent the writer has been indebted to 
Stephens’s own historical work, his “War 
Between the States” being the founda- 
tion of many of the views and details 
recited here. But Mr. Pendleton has 
made considerable study of the “Rebel- 
lion Records” and the local newspapers. 
He has used the Confederate documents 
remaining unprinted in Washington. He 
has thus been able to state the events of 
the life of his subject in clear detail. But 
we find little that is new in the volume. 
The life of Stephens as here told is the 
history of the Confederate Government 
in most of its details, and with that his- 
tory we are already familiar. There is 
little of consequence narrated that is not 
to be found in the prolific memoirs of the 
chief characters of the movement. Ben- 
jamin was alone among them in burning 
his papers to foil the historian. Mr. Pen- 
dleton is well read in the legal history of 
the old struggle over State rights, telling 
clearly, as many others have already told, 
that threats of nullification were the con- 
stant resource of disgruntled sections 
from the beginning until 1850. He has 
not, however, any unusual knowledge of 
the local economic conditions*which were 
of quite as much consequence in deter- 
mining secession as the legal facts. 

The late John Sherman, whose earlier 
services overlapped those of both Doug- 


2 ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. By Louis Pendleton. In 
American Crisis Biographies, edited by Ellis Paxson 
Oberholtser. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 
$1.25. 
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las and Stephens, provided by will for an 
impartial biography of himself. Mr. 
Kerr, who seems to have performed this 
task, gives no evidence of historical train- 
ing in producing his two large volumes 
without either footnotes or index.’ Dr. 
Oberholtzer, in his recent biography of 
Jay Cooke, has shown us what can be 
done in this sort of biography-writing. 
But Mr. Kerr has none of the equipment 
necessary for such work. His style is 
uninteresting. His industry has gathered 
Mr. Sherman’s speeches from the Con- 
gressional Record and the scrapbook, 
but his volumes are not the contribution 
to the history of our own times that they 
ought to be. 
a 


By Grace Denio Litch- 


The Supreme Gift. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


field. Boston: 
$1.50. 

Sometimes the reviewer chances upon 
a well-intended book with a wrong-head- 
ed thesis. Such a book is Grace Denio 
Litchfield’s novel, The Supreme Gift, 
and its central idea is the nobility of the 
self-sacrificing heroine. She would be a 
better woman with an infusion of Nietz- 
schean ethics. Sympathy may degener- 
ate into a vice, at least it needs a good, 
strong, alloy of common sense, or it 
bends and breaks in vigorous hands like 
a bit of pure silver, and is unfit for prac- 
tical purposes. The old-fashioned hero- 
ine exchanges herself for the money to 
meet her father’s debts, as if there were 
no such thing in the world as personal 
right and dignity ina woman. She com- 
mits a greater sin to undo g lesser one 
not of her own committing, with all the 
nonchalance of a philanthropic baby, un- 
til the reader has longed to shake her 
into some proper self-respect and sturdy 
righteousness. We had hoped this in- 
vertebrate saint had gone out of fashion, 
but in The Supreme Gift Miss Litchfield 
has revived her, and has made her, as al- 
ways, as sweet-natured and exquisitely 
refined as she is insanely self-sacrificing 
and unreasonable. Her tenderness of 
heart makes her willing to render three 
people thoroly miserable, herself, the 
man she loves, but jilts, the man who 
loves her and wishes to buy her for two 


‘Joun SHERMAN, His LiFe anp Pusiic_ Services. By 
Winfield S. Kerr. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
2 vols. $4.00. 
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million dollars, in order to pay her 
father’s debts. The ugly fact of the sale 
is “drest up poetically” to look like the 
most beautiful of self-sacrifices, because 
it is done “for the poor,” but we cannot 
justify the astigmatic ethics of this 
Monna Vanna of Washington. Poverty, 
even hunger and direst want, are not so 
bad, as a woman’s sale of herself, and 
the wrong to the buyer is always over- 
looked in such stories; he inconsistently 
expects more than he ever gets of any 
sort of afféction which alone makes the 
bargain tolerable; and to let him bribe 
himself into misery is not honorable 
commerce. The Supreme Gift ends con- 


sistently and makes out a specious case 
for the beautiful sentimentalist who “can- 
not bear to see people suffer,” yet makes 
those she most loves suffer horribly in 
the process of her own martyrdom. 


Js 


Quaker and Courtier: The Life and Work 
of William Penn. By Mrs. Colquhoun 
Grant. With illustrations. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

It is curious to find, in the famous 
diary of ‘that fussy courtier and back- 
stairs statesman, Samuel Pepys, a note 
of the date Jan. 25th, 1662, as follows: 

“Sir W. Pen came to me and did break a 
business to me about removing his son from 
Oxford to Cambridge to some private college.” 
That son, about to be removed from Ox- 
ford, because he was in what his father 
considered the evil company of Quakers, 
was to “break” a good deal of “business” 
dear to the heart of the old admiral, his 
father, and to found the great State of 
Pennsylvania. By his Quaker principles 
and by the peaceful habit of turning first 
one cheek and then the other to the buf- 
fets of fortune, he has left an imperish- 
able memory; but to the historian ther« 
is left a somewhat difficult task, necessi- 
tated by the incorrigible habit he had of 
getting a seat like one of Milton’s fallen 
angels, “close at the ear of Eve.” He 
was the dear friend of the profligate 
Charles II, and again of the pig-headed 
Jacksonian monarch, James II. Of the 
latter he says—and it ig to be supposed, 
with his hat on, in the royal presence 
of William of England—“I have loved 
him in prosperity, and I cannot hate him 
in adversity. I loved him for the fa- 
vors he conferred on me, and would re- 
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ward his kindness by any private office 
in my power, but,” he adds cautiously, 
“only as far as my duty to the Govern- 
ment permits, which is incumbent on all 
subjects.” This, because he had been in 
correspondence with the exiled king. 
The new king forgave the courtier, as 
he readily forgave many. The father, 
too, forgave the Quaker son. But his- 
tory is still interested in the son’s rela- 
tions with both father and kings. In 
Mrs. Grant’s book the reader will find 
much not altogether new, but freshly 
pieced out with new material—that will 
help him understand the character of the 
handsome, courtly, ingenious, long-head- 
ed, gracefully obstinate upholder of the 
new sect. Penn’s life, for a man of 
peace, was varied enough. Weary 
months in prison alternated with un- 
wearied months of attendance in court 
circles, where he found sympathy and 
plenty of political influence. Rich he 
was at one moment, but too poor the 
next to pay his taxes. Indeed, at one 
time he was so troubled by the bailiff and 
by creditors that he had a peep-hole made 
in his front door. 

“Will not your master see me?” says 
a creditor, who had waited long with his 
hand on the knocker. 

“Friend, he has seen thee, and does 
not like the looks of thee.” 

“Oh, Pennsylvania!” he cries at an- 
other of those indescribably anxious mo- 
ments, when the ship from his royal 
province did not faithfully serve his 
needs—“Oh, Pennsylvania! What hast 
thou not cost me? Thirty thousand 
pounds more than I ever got!” 


& 


Emerson: Sa Vie et Son CEuvre. Par M. Du- 
gard. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 
This is a close and piquant study of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, derived mainly 
from American sources in biography, but 
gracefully touched with the fine spirit of 
artistic France. Sixty or more pages 
are devoted to the early life of his sub- 
ject and the New England atmosphere of 
the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; as many more to a delineation of 
the character and spirit of the “Sage of 
Concord” ; the rest to his works and their 
general influence. The writer sums up 
the intellectual creed-lovers of New Eng- 
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land pretty fairly when-he says that while 
there had been a lack of intellectual sup- 
pleness in the Puritans, there was now a 
certain intellectual rigidity in their dis- 
sident descendants—a neat differentia- 
tion between the two sides of the genera- 
tion on the stage when Emerson was a 
boy. The new Unitarianism had its back 
on Calvinistic theology, while in front, 
with its busy hands, it was philosophical- 
ly welding the Trinity to make it of one 
piece. In another field of culture, John 
Adams was saying that he wouldn’t give 
sixpence for a picture by Raphael or a 
statue by Phidias, his great-grandson 
being then almost on the stage, who said 
his thoughts were first directed against 
the old classical education. by the fact 
that at a dinner party in Mexico he found 
himself in company of twenty-four gen- 
tlemen, and was himself the only one 
who could not speak French. Both 
Adamses were up against the practical. 
Andrews Norton and Emerson, steeped 
in a more spiritual element, had both, in- 
dependently, seen visions, and so parted 
company, as soon as the latter was ol 
enough to see his way—somewhat blind- 
ly, to be sure—but alone. All this tangle 
of mind was in the situation, and it is in 
this that the French writer ingeniously 
trips along—very lightly, and _ with 
French sureness as to the touch of the 
foot. With Emerson he is evidently 
sympathetic, but quite as evidently he 
wishes Emerson had been a Frenchman. 
While he declines to answer the question 
whether his philosopher will have a 
growing, world-wide audience in the fu- 
ture, or whether he will decline,’ like 
Plato, on a dozen a _ generation, he 
reaches a conclusion which ought to sat- 
isfy the most ardent lover of the Con- 
cord Sage when he says: “No one 
equally with Emerson gives us fresh rea- 
sons for loving life, and making it better” 
(“Nul ne donne comme lui nouvelles 
raisons d’aimer la vie et de la rendre 
meilleure’’). 
as 


In Greece with the Classics. By William 
Amory Gardner, Master at Groton School. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

It is not given to every chance traveler 
in Greece to weave his impressions into 
such a web that the pattern fascinates. 
Even when one has worked into the life 
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and heart of the land and the people he 
may not comprehend it all. But with 
time one feels a sympathy with the moun- 
tains and rivers, almost as if they were 
alive. Perhaps only in Greece can this 
feeling become real, and one becomes a 
part of all that he sees. A casual visitor 
might fail to see much of interest in 
Olympia or Delphi; but our author, hav- 
ing come with a thirst, has drunk his 
draft to the full, not at Dirce’s or Are- 
thusa’s fount, but at that well undefiled, 
the Greek spirit. Besides an appendix of 
seventy-one pages composed of Greek ex- 
cerpts, he gives excellent translations of 
them in text. Tho rarely making a mis- 
take, he has transposed Cyllene and 
“Chelmos” (Aroania). The bodies found 
by Schliemann at Mycenae cannot be 
those of Agamemnon and his party re- 
turned from Troy. What he actually 
found was a burial vault used for succes- 
sive interments during a period of at least 
twenty-five years. How well does the 
author select the august Apollo of the 
west gable of the great temple at Olym- 
pia for his praise! 


The Book of the Trees of thé Northern 
States and Canada East of the Rocky 
Mountains., Photo-descriptives. By Ro- 
meyn Beck Hough, B. A., author of 
“American Woods.” 8vo, pp. x, 470. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $10.00. 

One will hardly need any more to pos- 
sess Michaux’s “Sylva” in order to know 
and distinguish the trees of the forest. 

This astonishingly illustrated volume 

gives abundant pictorial illustrations, 

perfect except in color, of nearly all our 
trees: Nothing equal to it and so reason- 
ably within the reach of the student has 
ever appeared. That is the advantage of 
photography and the half-tone process. 

Mr. Hough is an enthusiast. His father, 

Dr. Franklin B. Hough, was the pioneer 

Commissioner of Forestry. He has de- 

voted years to this study in various parts 

of the country. Wherever you open the 
book you find the two opposite pages 
given to pictures and a limited text about 

a single tree. On one page will be a 

branch in full leaf, photographed to 

scale, with flower and fruit, and usually 

a leafless winter twig. On the other 

page the trunk of the tree is photo- 

graphed, a little map indicates its range, 
and often is shown a section of the wood. 


To find 208 trees thus admirably pic- 
tured in a generous page warms the 
heart of any botanist or forester, and 
ought to delight any lover of wild nature. 
The artistic skill with which this work 
is done is a real surprise. 


Our Trees and ow se Know Them. Pho- 
tographs from nature by Arthur T. 
Emerson. With a guide to their. recog- 
nition at any season of the year, and 
notes on their characteristics, distribu- 
tion and culture. By Clarence N. 
Weed. Small quarto, pp. ix, 295. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
$3.00. 

This attractive volume gives us 138 of 
our American trees, well selected, and 
two pages given to each. Thus it in- 
cludes eight pines, two of them foreign, 
and thirteen oaks. To each tree is given 
a square page, of the twig, with leaves, 
flowers and fruit, and a small picture of 
the tree in its native soil. The opposite 
page gives a description of the conditions 
of growth and uses. The illustrations 
are most satisfactory, and we commend 
the volume heartily to the amateur and 
the student. 

x 


Architectural Composition. By John Bev- 
erley Robinson. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co. $2.50. 

This is very different from the ordi- 
nary book on architecture. Instead of 
attempting to impose upon the reader 
the dogmatic decrees of his personal 
taste, he endeavors to discover the fun- 
damental reasons why certain lines and 
proportions are harmonious and pleasing 
and others the reverse. There is a curi- 
ous absence of the artistic vituperation 
that we are accustomed to in writings on 
this subject. The author does not de- 
cide all questions by an appeal to classi- 
cal styles, but takes up each structural 
element in turn and illustrates the cor- 
rect and incorrect usage by abundant ex- 
amples. We mean really “illustrates.” 
Instead of complimenting the reader as 
usual by referring casually to “the fa- 
miliar facade of the Chateau de Josse- 
lyn,” he puts in a picture of it. There 
are several hundred of these little half- 
tones and sketches stuck in just where 
they are wanted. The principles of 
esthetics he deduces may not be so uni- 
versal and rigid as he thinks, but he 
teaches the reader how to think about 
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these things for himself. The book 


would be especially valuable to building 
committees of laymen who are called 
upon to decide between plans submitted 
by architects. 


s 
Literary Notes 


....Love’s Logic. By Anthony Hope. New 
York: The McClure Co. $1.50. Love’s Logic 
is a collection of short stories unusually well 
told in the musing, gently reminiscent manner 
of the old friend of the family. Clever, a 
trifle cynical, but not unsympathetic, they are 
agreeable reading for an unoccupied hour. 
“The Gray Frock”. is the best of the fifteen 
stories. 


....Windsor. Painted by George M. Hen- 
ton. Described by Sir Richard R. Holmes. 
Published by A. & C. Black. (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.50.) As the title-page sug- 
gests, the pictures are the main thing. “The 
proud Keep of Windsor, with its double belt of 
kindred and coeval towers,” with its St. 
George’s Chapel, its park and its village, is a 
picturesque object which has allured many 
painters. Mr. Henton shows himself alive to 
its picturesqueness and capable of reproducing 
it, and his painting is in turn well reproduced 
in the color-printing. Such plates as “St. 
George’s at Evensong” and the view of the 
castle from the station, over the red “crowd 
of humbler roofs,” are pleasant to look at and 
worth owning. And the modest subordinate 
text is quite what it ought to be for elucida- 
tion, historical, architectural and social. 

....Two reference works of great value to 
those interested in the progress of education 
and religion are the Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses of the forty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association 
(Winona, Minn.: Published by the Association), 
and the volume entitled Freedom and Fellow- 
ship, the report of the Fourth Internal Council 
of Religious Liberals, held at Boston last Sep- 
tember (Boston: The International Council). 
The former consists of over 1,100 pages, but a 
careful index renders available the large 
amount of useful information and _ opinion 
which it contains. The report of the Religious 
Liberals, containing addresses by delegates 
from a large number of religious societies from 
all parts of the world, is a striking witness to 
the spread of advanced ideas on religious sub- 
jects, and contains much information as to 
theological conditions in European countries. 

....A Treatise on the Law of Naturaliza- 
tion of the United States, by Frederick Van 
Dyne, of Washington, D. C., quite adequately 
deals with its subject. Mr. Van Dyne is his 
own publisher. Primarily the work is a law 

and guide for clerks and courts. It 
treats the subject historically, citing the lead- 
ing cases that have come before the courts 
and discussing incidental questions. The stat- 
utes and conventions with other nations, of 
course, are given. In fact, the book is essen- 
tially complete as a textbook, and, if its 500 
pages are slightly padded, it is with interest- 
ing matter. Such a work is timely, for the 
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present administration has paid some neces- 
sary attention to our laws and their execution 
in this matter, and it is important, for each 
year our citizenship is increased about I per 
cent by naturalization. ($5.00.) 


a 
Pebbles 


SHE KNEW. 


Mrs. NEwricH—And who is this by? 

Picture Dealer—This is a chromo, madam. 

Mrs. Newrich—Oh, yes, of course it is. Now 
that you mention it, I recognize his style.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


THE LOVE SONNETS OF A CAR CONDUCTOR. 


Stop the Car!! Then we're 
off ! 

Do you remember that cluster of Real Re- 
fined Music, The Love Sonnets of a Hoodlum? 

Do you remember how it batted such a Line 
of Yellow Language into the Family Circle of 
Higher Literature that Professors of English 
and Professors of Pugilism rubbered at the 
Hole in the Sky till their Lamps began to 
Smoke? And do you remember how, when 
Wallace Irwin, the Boy Author, saw the sales 
sky-hooting upward to the extent of about 
100,000 copies he got scared and promised 
Never to do it again? 

Well, that Irwin Boy is sure a welcher! 
When he heard that barrel-organ Muse tuning 
up in his head it was Him for the Inkstand, 
and before he realized the full extent of the 
crime, he had finished another Passionate 
Pamphlet, and this time it was called The 
Love Sonnets of a Car Conductor. Say, 
it’s the Tuneful Trolley, all right, all right! 
It rings up the First fare at Unrequited Love, 
Switches at Jealousy Curve, transfers to Hope 
Corners, takes a long run down St. Valentine’s 
Street till it reaches the car barns at Paradise 
Park. And there it’s all out to hear the Merry 
Bells, while Charley, the handsome Car Con- 
ductor, swings tight to Pansy the Peach and 
the Gospel Referee ties a holdfast knot in the 
Marriage License. 

But the course of True Love isn’t any Gon- 
dola Ride for Charley the Car Conductor. 
Nix, nix, Claudia! Gilly the Grip, the cagiest 
home-breaker that ever came over the rails, 
almost gets Charley’s goat on the Girl Proposi- 
tion. When Gill invites Charley’s Queenerette 
to the Car-Barn Dance, the Trolley Boy has a 
brain-storm and tapers off thus: 

“Tf this keeps up I think I’ll finish swell 
Among the jabbers in a padded cell.” 

Why didn’t Charley drag his Dearie to the 
Barn Dance himself? Ask me! If you really 
want to know, blow yourself to a copy of the 
book. It only costs 50 cents to try it. If you 
don’t like the language send your copy to Ger- 
many, where they don’t care. 

The slang is up-to-date, the Sonnets are up- 
to-snuff—the Car Conductor is up-to-every- 
thing till Cupid rings off, and it’s all over but 
paying the rent. 

The Love Sonnets of a Car Conductor ought 
to make a big hit. If it does, the State Militia 
can’t stop the sales.—Literary Note sent out by 
Paul Elder & Co., Publishers. 


Are you on? 
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The Conference of Governors 


PRESIDENT RooseveLt does new 
things, and usually good things, with an 
audacity that commends and only occa- 
sionally condemns him; and one of the 
most remarkable, even unparalleled, is 
that by which he invited the Governors 
of all the States and Territories in the 
Union to come to Washington to consult 
as to the preservation of the natural re- 
sources of the country. Not a Governor 
seemed to suspect that this was the act 
of a Persian Darius summoning his 
satraps ; for the very invitation itself was 
an acknowledgment that there is a con- 
stitutional limit beyond which Federal 
centralization should not go; and that 
what the States were asked thru their 
Governors to consider was something 
that neither Congress nor the President 
could do. And yet there is a lurking 
warning to the defenders of legitimate 


State rights that the interests concerned ° 


may and do affect more States than one, 
and that there may come yet to be judi- 
cial decisions that will find authority in 
the Constitution for Federal action on in- 
terstate matters hitherto regarded as 
wholly within the authority of the several 


commonwealths. If, for example, the de- 
forestirig of the head-waters of the Ohio 
in New York causes disastrous flocds in 
Wheeling or Cincinnati might not West 
Virginia and Ohio one of these days find 
that Congress can do something to pre- 
vent the evil? Or if the citizens of Corn- 
ing and Elmira, N. Y., were being 
poisoned by the water that comes from 
Fall Brook, in Pennsylvania, might they 
not begin to seek some Federal protec- 
tion against typhoid? 

But no fear of dictation from the 
White House disturbed the peace of this 
conference, and the hearty enthusiasm 
and loyalty to the elected President of our 
common country were most pleasing. 
Yet this new plan of conference may 
have more results than even Mr. Roose- 
velt and his advisers could have imag- 
ined, just as our war with Spain did vast- 
ly more than to give Cuba its independ- 
ence. It is probable that other con- 
ferences of Governors will follow as a 
regular institution, and be of great ad- 
vantage, whether for strengthening the 
authority of the States as against Federal! 
assumption, or mm unifying the policies 
of the States within their own functions. 
One casua! meeting of the nations at The 
Hague, called by the Czar, has grown 
into a septennial Congress of the World. 

This meeting of Governors in a some- 
what spectacular way calls attention to 
interests that are of tremendous import- 
ance, but have been too much overlooked. 
They will grow in serious attention and 
will require subsequent meetings. Every 
spring our great river valleys are the 
scene of terrible floods which destroy 
many millions of wealth and hundreds of 
lives. They come suddenly, because the 
land denuded of forests does not hold the 
rains and allow the water to be gradually 
dissipated. It washes down all at once 
and from thousands of hillsides flows all 
together into one concentrated torrent. 
There were no such floods in the old 
times. Then it is quite possible often to 
gather the superfluous waters in vast 
reservoirs where they will be stored for 
use when needed, whether for irrigation 
or for mechanical power, worth millions 
of dollars. There are no floods in the 
lower St. Lawrence, for the Lakes are 
for the river what the great fly-wheel is 
to machinery. Already Congress has so 
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far entered the province of the States 
that it is providing such reservoirs. in cer- 
tain Western States, and reclaiming 
waste lands, and no complaint is made of 
the centralization of political power at 
Washington. 

The mighty Mississippi River, one of 
the great rivers of the world, matched 
only by the Amazon, drains twenty-five 
States and Territories. Its service, its 
commerce, its control, are of interest, 
nay, of imperial and imperative import- 
ance to every one of these States, and in 
fact to every other State. Cheap water 
transportation on the Mississippi River 
means wealth and comfort to all our peo- 
ple. Congress can do something in build- 
ing jetties or levees to open a current or 
protect against floods, but the States can 
do much more by a mutual understand- 
ing and legislation. We dredge a river 
just to have it filled up again with silt, 
and all because the river valleys a thou- 
sand miles off are not covered with 
forest. Billions of tons of fertile soil are 
thus yearly washed into the Gulf to the 
injury of navigation. The States are in- 


dependent, and no one State has a pro- 


tection against another. One State can 
use up all the water for irrigation and 
leave the bed dry when the river reaches 
the next State. Disease can breed in one 
State. and the next State drink the 
poison. 

Combined action is necessary for these 
and similar reasons, and will one of these 
days be achieved ; by Federal control, if 
the States do not awake to their oppor- 
tunity and duty. We need uniform mar- 
riage laws, and it is only the agreement 
between States to secure them that saves 
us from a Constitutional amendment. 
Awaking as we are to the danger from 
the exhaustion of natural resources, of 
which the President and other speakers 
have so fittingly spoken, of forests for 
lumber and paper as well as for protec- 
tion against floods; of coal, natural oil 
and gas, and even of iron ore, we must 
have co-operative action by the States to 
accomplish what individual enterprise 
cannot achieve. And these tasks will be 
profitable. Take a single one, the con- 
trol of rivers by the establishment of 
reservoirs against floods. The sale of 
power would pay the interest on the 
bonds and provide an ample sinking fund, 
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not to speak of the millions of tons thus 
saved in coal. The rain from the sky 
falling on the hills ought to light our 
towns and move the factory wheels and 
supply force for our trolleys. Already 
this is done in Switzerland ; and the elec- 
tric power from Niagara is only the be- 
ginning of what we can do in thousands 
of places. 

All this cannot be planned or done by 
Congress. It would be well if we might 
have a yearly Conference of Governors, 
aided by special experts. Many other 
matters of legislation might also be con- 
sidered ; but here is enough for the pres- 
ent, and enough to occupy thought for 
many years to come. Such a Conference 
of Governors would have tremendous in- 
fluence on legislatures, and might: be a 
valuable check on Congress. We are 
glad the President has done so statesman- 
like an act in calling this conference, and 
we are glad that the Governors of Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Michigan and New Jer- 
sey presented the plan for subsequent 
regular meetings. It is a healthy sign of 
progress, and will be welcomed by both 
people and President. 


2 
The Treasure of the Sand 


THE “frantic lover” who, Shakespeare 
tells us, 

“Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt,” __ 
is matched by the enthusiasm of the 
classical scholars who have found in 
these last years more than a Greek Helen 
in the dry sands of Egypt ; for not simply 
have many fragments of Homer, after 
earlier recensions, been disinterred, but a 
vast mass of Greek literature supposed to 
be irretrievably lost. We have given our 
readers frequent accounts, at times witl 
much fulness, and even in the original 
Greek, of these discoveries; but it may 
be well to give, if possible, a more gen- 
eral view, guided by a long article by F. 
G. Kenyon, on “Greek Papyri,” in the 
April Quarterly Review. Of other 


-Aramean papyri, and the correspond- 


ence about the Jewish temple at Elephan- 
tine, we have lately spoken. 

Without taking space to tell in what 
dust-heaps these papyri were found or by 
whom, we call attention to the fact that 
never since the Renaissance sought the 
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monkish libraries of the East has so great 
an addition been made to our knowledge 
of Greek literature as in these last years. 
‘| he first fruits began in 1847, when three 
of the lost orations of Hyperides, the 
great contemporary of Demosthenes, 
were recovered ; but it was not till 1891 
that the real harvest began to appear, 
when portions of the lost “Antiope” of 
Euripides appeared, and the even more 
important “Constitution of Athens,” by 
Aristotle, with the poems of Herondas, 
and a portion of another oration of Hy- 
perides. 

(Of these Aristotle was the most sen- 
sational. His work covers a most im- 
portant period, that from Draco to the 
restoration of the democracy after the 
rule of the Thirty Tyrants. Its great 
value consists in its giving us inform- 
ation of the civil organizations of Athens 
in the fourth century B. C., its magis- 
trates and law courts, and the account 
how they were elected and conducted 
their business. His differences from 
Thucydides give abundant material for 
the guesses of scholars. 

In 1897, another great year, were pub- 
lished the odes of Bacchylides, and an 
important fragment of Menander. In 
1903 a poem by Timotheus appeared, and 
was followed by attractive fragments of 
Sappho; and in 1907 a good part of four 
plays of Menander was given to the 
learned world, and then came “Pzans” 
of Pindar, and a historical continuation 
of Thucydides attributed by some to 
Theopompus and by others to Cratippus. 
These, with the shorter “Sayings of Our 
Lord,” are the most remarkable of the 
discoveries, which include some 600 liter- 
ary papyri, many of them copies of works 
previously known, and many fragments 
unknown, and of various value. 

Of these perhaps the most important 
are Menander and Hyperides. It is ex- 
traordinary that the writings of these 
most famous Greek authors had been en- 
tirely lost. Menander was the most 
popular of the writers of the New Com- 
edy, fairly reckoned with Aristophanes 
of the Old Comedy. We knew him only 
by his plots worked into Latin by Ter- 
ence. Now we have almost the whole of 
his “Arbitration,” and a good part of his 
“The Demigod,” “The Shorn Lady” and 
“The Samian Woman.” The plots are 
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not remarkable, chance amours, children 
of hidden parentage, projects of matri- 
mony between youth who do not know 
each other’s origin, and the web un- 
raveled so that the right people marry 
at last. Menander’s praise is for having 
followed nature so naturally that it was a 
question which was the original. 

Six orations of Hyperides have been 
recovered in whole or in part, and they 
are of his most famous speeches. He 
has not the emphasis and force of De- 
mosthenes, but as an advocate he ex- 
celled in simplicity and easy directness, 
and is to be compared with Lysias or 
Isocrates. These orations are a most 
valuable addition to Greek literature. 

But to go back to poetry and the 
drama. We have one ode of Sappho 
which justifies her reputation. Then we 
have our first introduction to Timotheus, 
whose fame as a musician was equal to 
that as a poet ; but it must be confest that 
his Persian ode is strained with forced 
metaphors and exaggerations which give 
us a new view of what literary extrava- 
gance could reach, just as we find in the 
‘“Laocoon” a less restrained art than in 
that of Phidias. More important is the 
recovery of the twenty odes of Bacchy- 
lides. Nothing could be more limpidly 
clear, in contrast with the transitions and 
obscurities which make Pindar the most 
difficult of classical poets. He gives us 
pure Hellenic grace, altho he belongs to 
the same great period with Pindar, who 
was a somewhat older contemporary. 
We yet miss what we so much want to 
find, the poems of his more famous uncle 
Simonides. But we do have 280 lines 
from nine “Pans” of Pindar. The 
papyrus of Herondas is of particular in- 
terest, as its eight short poems, in good 
preservation, are studies in_ realistic 
geure, which widen the border of Greek 
genius, giving us the most amusing ac- 
count of common or low life, colloquial, 
lively and vigorous. 

We have mentioned the most import- 
ant of the new works. But there are 
hundreds of papyri of Homer, much of 
Hesiod, Thucydides, Xenophon, Plato, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, all of which 
prove how good are the texts that we 
already had. Of the non-literary docu- 
ments there are thousands, official orders, 
census rolls, petitions; tax-receipts, con- 
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tracts, diploias, school-boys’ exercises, 
and the whole mass of great value as 
giving us an intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of life for the centuries imme- 
diately before and after our era. And 
what may we not further hope: to find? 
Mr. Kenyon says: 

“If a casual scratching in a paltry village 
can give us back Menander, and a search for 
an ancient Egyptian interment can, as a by- 
product, reveal a Greek soldier buried with a 
roll of Timotheus, why should not similar 
chances give us Sappho, Simonides, Stesich- 
orus, Archilochus, Cratinus, Agathon, and 
others for whom our mouths water, or, like 
Herondas, almost unknown writers of unsus- 
pected interest?” 

There are many more rubbish-heaps, 
other mummified crocodiles to be found, 
stuffed and wrapt around with papyrus 
rolls, or pots containing manuscripts like 
that from which came Menander, or 
burials with a favorite manuscript laid on 
the dead man’s body, like those that gave 
us Timotheus and Hyperides. America 
must seek its share in these treasures; 
and, indeed, it has already done so in the 
great Freer biblical manuscript from 
Egypt. 


os 
The Mistletoe 


Mr. Burteson, of Texas, wants all the 
mistletoe destroyed by act of Congress. 
He claims to be interested only in pre- 
serving the trees from a harmful para- 
site, but this was not the association of 
ideas he provoked in the House which 
accounted for the defeat of this bill. The 
man who adventures against the sense 
of humor and certain early forms of sen- 
timentality in his fellow men is doomed 
to derision and defeat no matter how just 
his cause is. For humor is wittily irre- 
sponsible and there is something primi- 
tively faithful in most men to young sen- 
timentality. So it-was this whimsical 
fidelity to youth that controlled the mem- 
bers of the House who had received long 
ago precious bribes against such harsh 
legislation beneath the pretty green em- 
blem of love. And good nature played its 
part as well, for there is nothing so hu- 
morous to remember as the kiss that has 
been kist. No matter how seriously it was 
given and taken at the time, middle-aged 
experience casts a smile over it. And it 
was this smile, no less than the sentiment 
that defeated Mr..Burleson’s bill. They 


voted to concede the sweet folly of youth. 
Besides, they may have reflected upon 
the natural demands which the mistletoc 
fills in the romantic scheme of things. 
l‘or while the young people in the cities 
and the more sophisticated circles of so- 
ciety usually learn love-kissing from see- 
ing it practised upon the stage, far away 
in the country places where the best peo- 
ple grow there is no such sacrilegious ex- 
hibitions to set unclean examples to 
young love. But love is the very fig-leaf 
of the awakened heart, that which 
estranges youth from youth, an emotion 
stricken dumb by self-consciousness. It 
is an unexpected thing for which the 
happy victims have cultivated no lan- 
guage. And so the swinging bough of 
mistletoe at a Christmas frolic is a naive- 
ly transparent excuse for these elemental 
young people who are ready to kiss, but 
who are too right-minded to begin on the 
sly. It is only a parody of a kiss under 
such circumstances, of course, but they 
belong to a class unskilled in romantic 
expression and do not suspect the differ- 
ence, which is as much a credit to their 
morality as it is a reflection upon their 
wit. 

Kissing is a curiously unintelligent 
manner of expression anyhow. It is a 
sort of tender, mutual grimace which 
people have an instinct for indulging. 
And it is an expression of intimacy 
rather than of affection. If we except 
the mother’s kiss, no one takes it seri- 
ously besides those directly concerned in 
the act. There is something ludicrous, if 
not very nearly repulsive, in seeing other 
people kiss, provided the observer puts 
his mind upon the performance. This is 
why kissing in public places is so of- 
fensive; it is a proclamation of intimacy 
that should be private, and that becomes 
an affront to a kind of universal sense of 
delicacy to be found even in the coarsest 
ranks of society. 

The rise and fall of the kissing instinct 
is an interesting phenomenon. We all 
learn to do it before we learn to speak. 
And there is no difference between boy 
and girl children in this particular at 
first. But the time comes when the boy 
becomes bearish and refuses to be kissed 
by his woman kind. It is nature’s prep- 
aration in him for chastity. But from 
the time a female babe becomes a little 
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girl till she is well past middle age as a 
single woman, her relation to kissing is 
enigmatical. One must experiment to 
find out what it is. For she is inclined 
by nature to make the question suffi- 
ciently problematical to insure the de- 
feat of any man who tries it. And this 
is only fair when -we consider that with 
many a man kissing is a form of roman- 
tic forgery. He will grow eloquent and 
pledge his life in exchange with a kind 
of humorous lightness which women do 
not understand. In any case, the bar- 
gain between them is rarely fair, for the 
kiss he takes does not mean so much to 
him as it does to her who gives it. When 
she parts with her kiss, the woman has 
parted with a portion of her territory, 
so to speak. She is not so much as she 
was before, and when it is too late both 
are liable to feel the tragedy of the loss. 
And yet there is something essentially 
unscrupulous and marauding in mas- 
culine nature at this point which makes 
the average young man willing to cheat 
again and .again at kissing, no matter 
how honest he is in all his other dealings, 
and no matter how often he realizes the 
tragedy of it for the woman. This is 
why about the only safe place for her 
to give kisses is under the mistletoe, in 
the presence of the whole company, af- 
ter the wedding gifts have been received 
and the minister engaged for the mar- 
riage ceremony. In that case we should 
not see so many women with that im- 
poverished look about the eyes which 
sometimes hints that they have lost too 
many kisses without winning the mar- 
rage ring. 

Still it is a pity never to kiss or be 
kissed at all. The tight, vinegar expres- 
sion about the mouths of some people 
may be accounted for by the fact that 
their kisses soured there, or faded into 
the saddest of all wrinkles. And there 
are others, women in particular, who 
wear a dim unkissed look, as if a nun’s 
veil separated them from the carnal lips 
of the world. 

But when all is told most of us have 
had more experience along this line than 
our features indicate. It is a thing we 
do not:confess for ourselves, nor approve 
in others. But the reason there is so 
much advice against kissing is largely 
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due to the fact that so much of it has 
been done. The primmest woman, who 
is most horrified at even the suspicions 
of it, in the younger generation either 
was or might have been kissed forty 
years ago under the mistletoe. The 
sternest dignitary of your acquaintance, 
who looks as if he might have been made 
of the dust blown off the granite cliffs 
of Eternity, has kissed in his other days. 
It is an aside expression of life and na- 
ture which the grandest of men ard the 
best of women seldom avoid all their 
lives. And it is not because they are, or 
ever have been, weak or wrong minded, 
but the primmest woman and the grav- 
est man have nearly always kissed some- 
where years ago for the same reason that 
the rose blooms and the oak puts forth 
its green beard of bloom in the spring. 

The trouble is we do not keep up the 
practice of kissing long enough. The 
lover, who traveled a thousand miles to 
get the kiss his sweetheart promised, 
goes to his office every morning after 
their marriage without a thought of the 
tender farewell. But the wife thinks of 
it, and puts herself in the way of receiv- 
ing it, which is more pathetic than it 
looks when one considers what it means 
to the woman to have her kisses so de- 
preciated in value. What we need then 
is not less kissing, but more of it in the 
last right hand division of life, where 
there is no possibility of romantic fraud, 
as there so often is before marriage. 


2s 
A New Methodist Creed 


A PRINCIPAL matter—at least, a very 
important question—before the Meth- 
odist General Conference now in session 
at Baltimore is the answer to be given to 
the proposal of the Methodist Church 
South, that the Methodist Churches of 
the world should unite to. formulate a 
statement of faith which should be ade- 
quate for the present times. The reso- 
lution adopted by the Methodist Church 
South was as follows: 

“Resolved, That the College of Bishops be 
requested to appoint a commission of five mem- 
bers, one of whom shall be a bishop, and all of 
whom shall be members of the next Ecumeni- 
cal Methodist Conference, which shall invite 
other branches of Methodism to unite with us 
in the preparation of such a statement of our 
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faith and such an expression of our doctrinai 
system as is called for in our day, and this 
commission shall represent our Church in the 
preparation of the same. 

This is the invitation which will come 
to the General Conference in Baltimore, 
and which we venture to think will be 
declined, notwithstanding its excellent 
purpose. 

At present the Methodist Churches of 
America are practically under no creed 
whatever, and this is a chief reason why 
they have so grown, and why they 
should formulate no expression of the 
Arminian faith for future use. The 
Methodist faith is exprest in what are 
called the Twenty-five Articles and in 
Wesley’s Sermons and Notes. Those 
Articles are not an Arminian Creed at 
all. They are selected from the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Anglican Church, 
out of .which Wesley came. They are 
directed against the Roman Catholic 
Church. John Wesley omitted the Cal- 
vinistic Articles and left the rest. Prac- 
tically they are non-existent; they are 
not read and have no effect. The omis- 
sion of one of the Anglican Articles is 
very significant ; it is that which gave ap- 
proval of the Apostles’, the Nicene and 
the Athanasian Creed. It was by a 
remarkable wisdom and foresight that 
Wesley omitted those creeds. If the 
Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed 
were not to be made permanently obliga- 
tory, what other creed could then have 
been anticipated ? 

The remaining statement of faith ac- 
cepted, in a way,. by Methodists, and 
often spoken of as their doctrinal basis, 
consists of Wesley’s Sermons and Notes. 
But they are so voluminous that nobody 
feels obliged to read them and few Meth- 
odists possess them. Like the Twenty- 
five Articles, they are non-existent for 
practical purposes any longer. They 
did their work in the early history of 
Wesleyanism. They entered into the 
thought and preaching of the Church, 
and made it Arminian. But the old fight 
between Arminianism and Calvinism has 
ended. Nobody is interested in it any 
more. We have other theological ques- 
tions to solve. Calvinism has been re- 
duced to semi-Calvinism, and that is 
identical with semi-Arminianism, and 
only profest theologians know the differ- 
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ence between the two. Our questions 
have to do with the authority of Scrip 
ture and the basis of religion: 

The Methodist Churches have grown 
up without any effective creed. The 
Twenty-five Articles are not a Meth 
odist Creed. The fifty sermons of Jol 
Wesley and the Notes on the New Testa 
ment are an impossible creed. The tre- 
mendous growth of the Methodisi 
Churches over the world, like the tre 
mendous growth of the various Baptist 
bodies, has been achieved by cre¢edles: 
Churches. Creeds create divisions, noi 
unity. Creeds forbid the fellowship of 
believers. They obstruct the develop- 
ment of fresh views of truth and the 
emission of more light out of God’s holy 
Word. That Christians, and Methodists 
at that, are not agreed on questions that 
would come into a creed is shown by a 
remarkable article in opposition to the 
formulation of a creed which we see in 
the last issue of The Christian Advocate, 
in which Dr. Buckley says: 


“In the Methodist Episcopal Church there 
are several subjects on which minorities in va- 
rious numbers exist. These are: the resurrec 
tion of the body; the eternity of future punish- 
ment; the probationary character of life; entire 
sanctification ; and the philosophy of the atone 
ment. We believe the -great majority of the 
Church are sound in the faith. There are some 
who believe in the eternity of future punish- 
ment, but think that there will be a certain de- 
gree of probation after death. The number 
who do not believe that the body that is raised 
is the body that was buried is probably in- 
creasing, but most of these persons agree with 
the traditional Methodist faith on the other 
subjects. The doctrine of entire sanctification 
has been a sign of controversy through the 
whole lifetime of the most aged member of thr 
body. Some have practically denied all th 
different views attributed to Wesley; others, 
believing themselves Wesleyan, differ from 
still others who believe themselves Wesleyan. 

“Concerning the atonement, some seem to 
others as having cut away every foundation of 
the fathers, and some who hold themselves to 
be immovably orthodox seem to others to out- 
Wesley Wesley himself. That vigorous affirm- 
ative statements on these subjects could be 
made that would satisfy the whole Church, 
much less all Methodism, as well as it is satis- 
fied now is extremely doubtful. 

“Besides these germs .of differences there is 
the vexed subject of biblical criticism, and the 
question of converting sinners and arousing 
dead souls by the revival method.” 


We believe most earnestly in creeds. 
They are the necessity of exact thinking. 
But they should be those which every 
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thinker makes every year, if need be, 
for himself. He will modify his. views 
much between the seminary and the 
grave. He should be left free to do so. 
The creed will then be a personal matter 
—a real credo and not a credendum. 


en) 
“The Land of Tomorrow ’ 


Last week Monday, at Washington, 
D. C., in the presence of a distinguished 
throng, including the President of the 
United States and the Diplomatic Corps, 
the cornerstone was laid of the new 
building of the Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Union of the American Republics. 
Said Secretary Root: 

“Many noble and beautiful public buildings 
record the achievement and illustrate the im- 
pulses of modern civilization. Temples of re- 
ligion, patriotism, of learning, of art, of jus- 
tice abound, but this structure will stand alone, 
the first of its kind—a temple dedicated to 
international friendship.” 

The building is to cost $1,000,000, of 
which Mr. Carnegie has contributed 


$750,000 and the American republics 
the remaining $250,000. The bureau, 
which was founded in 1889 to promote 


commerce and friendship between the 
twenty-one republics of the New World, 
is really the executive committee of the 
Pan-American Conferences, which are 
now - periodical, and therefore in a sense 
the Parliament of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, just as the Hague Conferences 
are the Parliament of the World. 

The bureau issues an excellent month- 
ly Bulletin, and in more ways than we 
have space here to recount is constantly 
promoting closer relations between the 
nations supporting it. Mr. John Barrett, 
the director, is a diplomat and statesman 
of experience and vision, under whose 
guidance the prosperity of the bureau 
may confidently be predicted. 

We have been accustomed, in our pro- 
vincialism—and the United States is still 
provincial, internationally speaking—to 
picture the peoples of Latin America as 
the miscegenated descendants of Spanish 
hidalgos, negroes and Indians, a motley 
aggregation of vindictive, cigaret-smok- 
ing half-breeds, dominated by a corrupt 
Church in a corrupt State, and perpetu- 
ally engaged in revolutions over nothing 
in particular. There may be some faint 


semblance of truth in this North Amer- 
ican impression as far as some of the 
citizens of the Equatorial republics are 
concerned. But the vast majority of 
Latin-Americans are a civilized people. 
We should not forget, as President 
Roosevelt pointed out, that a flourishing 
civilization existed in the tropics and tlte 
south temperate zone while all America 
north of the Rio Grande was still an un- 
known wilderness. And today Latin- 
America is upbuilding a material pros- 
perity and developing’ a class of leaders 
fit in intellectual and moral fiber to rank 
with the flower of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. At the Hague Conference last 
summer perhaps the one thing that most 
impressed Europe was the quality of the 
South American delegates. It was uni- 
versally admitted that no abler repre- 
sentatives of any country took part in 
that memorable gathering than Barbosa, 
of Brazil, Drago, of Argentina, and 
Triana, of Colombia. Moreover, Brazil 
is the only nation in the world to reach 
that stage of civilization where she has 
forbidden her Congress to declare war 
without first proposing arbitration ; Chile 
and Argentina afford the only instance 
in modern times of two nations actually 
disarming and swearing eternal peace, 
as the bronze statue of Christ, on the sum- 
mit of the Andes, so eloquently testifies ; 
and, thanks to our great Peace Secretary, 
Mr. Root, the five turbulent little repub- 
lics of Central America have established 
an international tribunal which will have 
jurisdiction over all disputes that may 
arise between them. This is perhaps the 
most encouraging step yet taken in the 
new internationalism—it promises to lead 
to an organic union of these five nations. 
In material advancement the Latin- 
American nations are equally deserving 
of our respect and emulation. Of the 
five billion dollars’ worth of foreign trade 
imported and exported by the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, Latin-Amer- 
ica’s share is two billion. Of the 150 
million people in the New World, sixty 
million are Latin-Americans. The aver- 
age Latin-American consumes in imports 
about five times as much as the average 
Japanese, and yet we are ten times as 
eager to extend our Oriental as our South 
American trade. Brazil is as large as the 
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United States with Germany thrown in; 
Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador have territory 
about one-third of the United States, and 
Argentina is as large as all the United 
States east of the Mississippi, which dis- 
charges a one-third less volume of water 
into the sea than the Amazon. 

* Buenos Ayres, the largest Latin-Amer- 
ican city, is about the size of Philadel- 
phia, and is growing faster than any 
American city except New York. Mr. 
Barrett says it has a finer system of docks 
and wharves, a more costly and beautiful 
opera house, a larger club and a more ex- 
tensive newspaper plant than any city in 
our own progressive land. Rio de Janeiro 
is half again as large as Boston; Monte- 
video has a population equal to that .of 
New Orleans; and if Santiago were in 
the United States it would be our eighth 
largest city. In fact, South America cov- 
ers nearly all habitable latitudes; and, 
taking into account its mines, plains, 
mountains, rivers, climate and soil, it is 
undoubtedly the richest continent of the 
world. 


In view of all this, is there not some- 
thing radically wrong with our people 
when scarcely any United States tourists 
visit South America, and when we pur- 
chase only one-sixth of her foreign ex- 
ports? Our merchants should wake up 
to their opportunities; our universities 
should establish hundreds of scholarships 
for promising South American students 
seeking education here; our papers 
should enlighten our people about the 
marvelous progress going on under our 
very eyes; and, most important of all, our 
statesmen should turn their gaze to the 
South. 

The passage of the Porter proposition 
at the recent Hague Conference, which 
practically makes the Monroe Doctrine a 
canon of international law, leaves the 
Western Hemisphere to work out its des- 
tiny free from the burdens of armaments 
that are impoverishing the peoples of 
Europe. This advantage, if properly ap- 
preciated, seized and acted upon, is 
enough to insure the future of the New 
World. Europe is the land of yesterday. 
We are unquestionably the land of today. 
South America has been called the “land 
of tomorrow.” Let us do our part in 
bringing her into her heritage. 
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Popular Government in Oregon 


A DOCUMENT unique in American po- 
litical literature has just been issued by 
the Secretary of State of the Common- 
wealth of Oregon, and distributed to 
every voter in the State. It is entitled, 
“A Pamphlet Containing a Copy of All 
Measures ‘Referred to the People by the 
Legislative Assembly,’ ‘Referendum Or- 
dered by Petition of the People,’ and 
‘Proposed by Initiative Petition,’ to be 
submitted to the legal voters of the State 
of Oregon for their approval or rejection 
at the regular general election to be held 
on the first day of June, 1908, together 
with the arguments filed, favoring and 
opposing certain of said measures.” 

The first fact that arrests the reader’s 
attention, upon looking over this pam- 
phlet, is the magnitude of the demand 
which it makes upon the interest, thought 
and time of the voters to whom it is ad- 
dressed. No less than ten constitutional 
amendments are proposed, and nine acts. 
These are supported or opposed by nine- 
teen arguments. The range of subjects 
is wide—from proportional representa- 
tion in public offices, number of judges 
in the Supreme Court, exemption of 
property from taxation, and woman suf- 
frage, down to the building of armories, 
the custody and board of prisoners, and 
the regulation of salmon fishing in the 
Columbia River. 

Four of these measures are referred to 
the people by the Legislative Assembly. 
Seven go to the people because the 
referendum has been ordered in these 
cases by petition of the people. The 
remainder are proposed by initiative peti- 
tion. All are printed in full. The form 
in which they are to be set forth on the 
official ballot is given in all cases, and 
the instruction to vote “yes” or “no.” 
Arguments in support or objection are 
in all cases admirably brief and pointed. 
Some of them are from _ individuals, 
speaking as citizens merely. Some are 
offered by business interests, and some 
are presented by associations, clubs and 
societies. 

All in all, so remarkable a body of 
propositions proceeding from and ad- 
dressed to a democratic electorate, has 
never before been seen in America. The 
pamphlet as a whole is in essentials like 
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the printed “Warrant,” setting forth to 
the voters of a New England town the 
subjects upon which they will be expect- 
ed to render decision at the annual town 
meeting. If the Oregon experiment 
works, it will be in effect the establish- 
ment of the substantial reality and al- 
most the form of the town meeting plan 
of democratic government in State af- 
fairs by and within an entire common- 
wealth. 

It would be absurd to make any pre- 
diction as to whether the scheme will in 
fact succeed or not. As we have said, 
this warrant is a large order. It makes 
a big demand upon popular interest, in- 
telligence and effort. At the same time 
it is well calculated to awaken the inter- 
est, to tempt the citizen to expend the 
necessary time, and to quicken his intel- 
ligence. We cannot imagine anything 
more likely to prove of high educative 
value than the circulation and the inev- 
itable discussion of the propositions of 
such a pamphlet, followed by the actual 
voting. 

If the plan does succeed, it will cer- 
tainly be the beginning of momentous 
political changes in the United States. 
It will be the assurance that this country 
will ultimately be a true democracy, and 
not a plutocratic republic. If the people 
of Oregon show themselves to be equal 
to the task which they have imposed 
upon themselves, they will create the 
reality of government of, for and by the 
people. And if that reality is created in 
Oregon, it will at no distant day be cre- 
ated in a large number of the other com- 
monwealths. 


a 
The Proposed Increase of Freight 
Rates 


In the month of April the number of 
idle freight cars in this country was in- 
creased by 106,359, or by nearly 35 per 
cent., the total rising to 413,338. Ata 
time when declining demand for trans- 
portation is indicated by such figures, the 
railroad companies propose to increase 
their freight rates by at least 10 per cent. 
Panic depression has compelled mer- 
chants and a large majority of the manu- 
facturers to reduce prices; but the rail- 
roads think it expedient to add one-tenth 
to the prices of what they have to sell. 
It is estimated that this addition, if it 
could be collected on the present volume 
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of freight, would yield more than $100,- 
000,000 of revenue in a year. In the end, 
consumers would be required to pay it. 
A vigorous protest has been made by a 
convention in which more than 300 com- 
mercial or shippers’ associations were 
represented. 

Consideration should be given to the 
arguments of the railroad officers who 
are in favor of the increase. They were 
set forth at the convention of shippers 
by Vice-President Brown, of the New 
York Central. In substance they are that 
in the last eighteen months railroad 
wages have been increased by $100,000,- 
000 per annum; that laws restricting the 
hours of labor have added about $25,000,- 
000; that the pay for carrying the mails 
has been reduced by $10,000,000, and 
that the Employers’ Liability act has “re- 
moved the last vestige of protection 
against the personal injury claims of em- 
ployees.” Rates must be increased, Mr. 
Brown says, or wages must be cut down. 
With this may be read the following re- 
marks by Henry Fink, the veteran chair- 
man of the Norfolk & Western, a rail- 
way officer of large experience who has 
served in many positions of great respon- 
sibility : 

“The way to get more traffic is certainly not 
to raise freight rates at a time like this. A 
general increase could have been made during 
the boom times without any injurious. effects, 
but now it cannot be made until business re- 
vives. In former periods of depression it has 
been the habit of the roads to lower rates 
rather than to raise them, but it has also been 
their habit to reduce wages, in response to 
economic iaw. Such a development is yet 
likely to come before we are through with the 
present conditions, although not in the near 
future.” 

To reduce wages would be to invite a 
general strike. It is not clear to us that 
a rate increase of 10 per cent. would add 
anything like 10 per cent. to the revenue. 
It would tend still more to discourage 
traffic. Exporters in New York say that 
many idle cars would come into use if 
grain rates should be lowered. They as- 
sert that the present rates drive export 
grain traffic to Canadian lines and ports. 
Surely, an increase would not recall this 
lost trade; it would tend to make the loss 
greater. And so the increase on other 
products (estimated by the Illinois Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to be equivalent 
to a tax of $1.75 for each inhabitant of 
the country), would tend to restrict con- 
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sumption, reduce traffic and retard re- 
covery from panic depression, while add- 
ing something to the gross receipts of the 
roads. In the long run, more might be 
gained by a temporary reduction of rates. 

Restrictive legislation would be invited 
by the proposed increase. At present 
there isa general inclination to avoid 
such legislation. It would be unwise for 
the roads to excite public hostility. 
Whatever may be the truth, a great many 
people believe that the present freight 
rates are too high, and that they have 
been maintained to meet the requirements 
of overcapitalization. Our railroad offi- 
cers should remember, also, that by many 
the offenses of certain railway companies 
and railway capitalists are regarded as 
causes of the panic. There are rebate 
suits and other suits pending which tend 
to keep public hostility alive, and it is not 
softened by such official reports as the 
one recently sent to Congress, asserting 
that great railway companies have 


monopolized the coal supply of the Rocky 
Mountain States by means of controlled 
corporations which obtained coal lands 
by fraud. 


Manufacturers and other shippers who 
are suffering by reason of reduced prices 
and restricted sales ask why the railroads 
should not bear what they believe to be 
their just share of the general burden. 
It is quite reasonable that they should 
complain when the roads plan to shift this 
share to the weary shoulders of shippers 
and the consuming public. “We must all 
economize,” says one railroad officer who 
argues that rates must be raised. Ship- 
pers say that his “all’’ does not appear to 
include the stockholders of the roads. 

We do not hold that there is no weight 
whatever in the arguments of the rail- 
road men for an increase of rates, but we 
do think it would be unwise for them to 
order the increase before striving in all 
possible ways to convince the public that 
it ought to be made. The shippers in 
their convention suggested a kind of arbi- 
tration. They proposed that the carriers 
should submit the project to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which 
should hear both sides, and that the rates 
should remain as they are until the an- 
nouncement of the Commission’s decision, 
which, as we understand it, they promise 
to accept. This is a fair proposition, and 
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the companies should not reject it. Their 
men will strike if they cut wages; the 
public will strike if they raise rates. 
Much trouble may be avoided if th 
whole matter is left to the Commission. 


a 


The convention of the So 
cialist party met in Chicago 
last week and nominate: 
Eugene B. Debs for the third time for 
President, and Ben Hanford, of this city, 
for Vice-President. Mr. Hayward with- 
drew his name. There were the usual 
debates on the floor between the “Impos- 
sibilists” and the “Opportunists,” but 
whenever a practical measure came to the 
vote the practical delegates were in the 
majority and registered an attitude of 
mind which puts the Socialist party more 
than ever before in line with the Euro- 
pean parties. The convention decided to 
carry on a propaganda among the farm- 
ers, the implication being that it was nec- 
essary to show the farmer that his small 
holdings were not to be taken from him 
since they were his means of production, 
and to make it clear to him that he be- 
longs to the producing class and should 
therefore stand with the industrial work- 
ers. The essential “demands” in the plat- 
form are the following: 


“1. The national ownership of railroads, tele- 
graphs, telephones, steamship and all other 
means of transportation and communication. 

“2. The national ownership of all industries 
which are organized on a national scale and in 
which competition has virtually ceased to exist. 

“3. The extension of the public domain to 
include mines, quarries, oil wells, forests and 
water power. : 

“4. The scientific reforestation of timber 
lands and reclamation of swamp lands. 

“s. The absolute freedom of press, speech 
and assemblage. 

“6. That religion be treated as a private mat- 
ter—a question of individual conscience. No 
toleration of clericalism as a_ political power, 
and no discrimination as to taxes in favor of 
religious bodies. 

“7. The improvement of the industrial condi- 
tions of the workers: 

“(a) By shortening the workday in keeping 
with the increased productivenss of machinery. 

“(b) By securing to every worker a rest 
period of not less than a day and a half in 
each week, including Sunday when practicable. 

“(c) By securing a more vigorous inspection 
of workshops and factories. 

“(d) By forbidding the employment of 
women in all industries harmful to their 
morals or health. 


The Socialist 
Convention 
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“(e) By forbidding the employment of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. 

“(f) By forbidding the interstate transporta- 
tion of the products of child labor, of convict 
labor, and of all uninspected factories. 

“(g) By abolishing public charity and sub- 
stituting in its place compulsory, insurance 
against unemployment, illness, and accidents, 
invalidism, old age and death.” 


& 


There is now much probabil- 
Hasias ity that Mr. Taft will be nom- 
inated for President on the 
first ballot. This makes the question 
more immediately interesting whether 
Governor Hughes, who has definitely 
and most positively declared that he will 
not accept the nomination as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and would not serve if elected, 
would accept renomination as Governor 
of New York. He has made no such em- 
phatic declaration on this subject, altho 
he did weeks ago say that he would re- 
tire to private life to practise his profes- 
sion. But things have occurred since 
then. The Legislature has been called to- 
gether in extra session, but owing to the 
sickness -of a Senator it is doubtful 
whether the anti-racing bill can be enact- 
ed. If not we may be sure Governor 
Hughes will consent to run again. He 
has said he is in this fight to win; and at 
whatever financial loss to himself he is 
under a moral obligation which no one 
could recognize better than himself to 
serve the people. One’s private interests 
must give way before prblic welfare, just 
as in war we draft men from their work 
and their families to serve the State at 
the risk of even life. 
a 
An art-dealer in this city 
Spurious Art has been arrested on the 
charge of selling spurious 
paintings, knowing them to be such. That 
there is a great deal of such falsification 
is generally admitted in the art world.. A 
dealer claims to have a work by some 
old artist. He refuses to tell his client its 
history. It has been long in the posses- 
sion of an old family which is unwilling 
to have it known that they have been 
obliged to sell it. Or the Italian law for- 
bids its being exported, and it would 
never do to have the knowledge of its 
sale become known in Italy. Or some 
such story is concocted as to a painting 
assigned to an American artist deceased. 
There are several dealers who in private 
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report are guilty of such frauds. When 
every year, on some pretext or other, 
they have an auction sale of paintings by 
deceased artists which they have failed to 
sell to private customers, one wonders 
where so many old masters come from, 
or how they can be sold at prices far be- 
low what the acknowledged genuine 
works of the same master would fetch 
at private sale. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that such frauds should be exposed. 


A German professor of 
English says it is safe to 
allow Americans to teach 
English, as their English pronunciation 
is quite as good as that of Englishmen. 
He condemns the cockney pronuncia- 
tion he has heard in London schools. We 
knew it all before. There is much less 
provincial variation in American pro- 
nunciation than there is in England, and 
not near so many dialects. Of course, 
there is some nasal twang yet left, and 
some high and sharp tones, but for ac- 
curacy and nicety of enunciation, for 
careful utterance of unaccented vowels, 
American pronunciation is markedly 
more exact than the English. Accepted 
English orthoepists actually declare for 
the omission of the r sound in many cases 
in which we insist that it should be 
heard; and they think it perfectly cor- 
rect to blur different unaccented vowels 
with the same indistinct neutral sound. 
Of course there is much of the same care- 
lessness in this country, but it has not yet 
become defended and accepted. If one 
will test his careful enunciation let him 
see if he makes a clear distinction in pro- 
nunciation between idle, idol and idyl. 


English 
Enunciation 


oad 
There is published in this 
city a monthly journal called 
Concerning Municipal Own- 
ership, the object of which is in every 
possible way to discredit municipal own- 
ership and management of public util- 
ities, such as street lighting, water sup- 


Municipal 
Ownership 


plies, street cars, etc. Of course, this is 
published and paid for in the interest of 
corporations that are afraid their profits 
will be reduced by cities taking up their 
work and profit. Every blunder or fail- 
ure from lack of experience or honesty 
that appears under municipal ownership 
is made the most of. But we should not 
have expected such an attack as that 
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which appears in the May number, on 
the extravagance of the Post Office De- 
partment, which always shows a deficit 
to be paid. That deficit comes from the 
great amount of free matter sent by 
Governnment departments; but allowing 
some extravagance, the conclusion to be 
expected from the criticism ought to be 
that the post office should be farmed out 
to a big private corporation, which would 
do the work better and cheaper. The 
experience of the world shows that the 
post office is a matter for public owner- 
ship, and that its duties ought to be ex- 
tended in this country, as they have 
been in Europe. If you want to send 
money abroad, it is cheaper to buy a 
postal order than to get a private bank- 
er’s draft. The argument which would 
give the post office to a private corpora- 
tion would bid us give over all other pub- 
lic services, such as the roads, the police, 
the collection of taxes and the public 
schools, all of which have their blunders 
and graft. We heard the case the other 


day of a schoolhouse where a washer was 
needed on a bolt, which the janitor could 
have put in, had he not been forbidden. 


So he sent to the plumber, who sent a 
first class man to examine; he went back 
to get the washer, found he had to have 
an assistant, and the two did the work 
and sent in a bill, which was paid, for 
seven dollars’ labor and time. Never- 
theless we prefer to have the public run 
the public schools. 
& 


We gave last week an account of the 
exodus of about twenty Episcopal clergy- 
men and theological students to Rome. 
The Rev. Sigournay W. Fay, Jr., “Canon 
of St. Paul Cathedral, Fond du Lac, and 
at present professor of dogmatic and 
moral theology at the Episcopal Semi- 
nary at Nashotah, Wis.,” is thus quoted 
as to this movement: 

“One of two things is bound to happen. 
Canon 19 must be replaced or its true interpre- 
tation: must be fixed by the Bishops, or there 
will be a disruption in the very midst of the 
Episcopal Church and a secession to the 
Church of Rome larger than any since 1845, 
when Cardinal Newman and a number of dis- 
tinguished clergymen of the Anglican Church 
were received into the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land. All thru the Episcopal Church in the 
West, from where I have just come, as well as 
in the East, there is widespread dissatisfaction 
and unrest which is increasing every day.” 
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When asked if he thought ‘the crisis 
would take place soon, he answered: 

“I should say within a year or six months, 
as no man can live in such a state of un- 
certainty.” 

We do not believe that any such “disrup- 
tion” is likely. 


By an old and bad rule which cannot 
easily be revoked, the Democratic con- 
vention must give a two-thirds vote to a 
successful candidate; a majority will not 
nominate. If, then, 335 votes should per- 
sistently be cast against Bryan he could 
not be nominated. Already over 302 
votes are pledged to Johnson, Gray, and 
other candidates. The strength of Bryan 
has been in the absence of competition ; 
but now men are appearing to compete 
with him, particularly Governor Johnson, 
of Minnesota. It will not help the good 
feeling toward Mr. Bryan that his 
friends have tried hard to draw delegates 
away from Governor Johnson in John- 
son’s own State; and the fine impression 
Governor Johnson has made in Washing- 
ton is making Bryan’s chances less, for 
the support given him has been wide but 
not enthusiastic and may fall away. 

& 


We are coming nearer to practical 
aerostation. The.brief day of dirigible 
balloons, necessarily a failure because of 
their subjection to the winds, is past, and 
such work as that of the Wright broth- 
ers or Mr. Bell ¢has the future; and al- 
ready miles of successful flight have been 
achieved. Within five years we ought to 
have airships for sale, as we now have 
automobiles. 

& 

We have found a use for American- 
born duchesses and countesses—they can 
return and enter politics as Socialist spell- 
bindresses. We are glad that Mrs. 
Longworth has withdrawn from the fem- 
inine scrap. Such a contest of speakers 
would have been without dignity or even 
seriousness, 

ws 

The Senate has past the bill creating 
the forest reserve in the White Moun- 
tains, but it remains to be seen whether 
Speaker Cannon will allow it to pass in 
the House. The influence of the Confer- 
ence of Governors ought to assure so im- 
portant a measure, 
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The Sin of Omission 


THE street lamps had been lighted, 
but the interior of the Old Ladies’ Home 
was dim with the sudden winter twilight, 
says a recent writer in The New York 
Insurance Journal. I was scarcely able 
to see my way along the hall, although I 
was conscious that the bent and sorrow- 
ful shapes of old women were moving 
about thru the gloom. 

“You will find Mrs. S. in her room; go 
right up,” said the matron at the door. 

“But,” I hesitated, “may I not send up 
my card?” I had been used to doing so 
in the old days when I had called at the 
stately mansion over which she had pre- 
sided like a gentle queen. 

“Tt will not be necessary.” The matron 
smiled the institutional smile, and I past 
her and stumbled on the first step. “It’s 
rather dark, isn’t it?’ I mumbled, con- 
fusedly. But no one paid any attention 
to me, and I groped along, with my hand 
on the wall, making slow progress up- 
ward, : 

Suddenly from below the stairs, where 
the singer had gone to press her face 
against the window to catch the last, 
grudging gleam of day, came the quaver- 
ing notes of a song: 

“Abide with me, fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens, Lord with me abide.” 

A sob caught my throat as the trem- 
bling, broken old voice went on. ‘The 


.‘ larkness deepens”—dear God, the lone- 


ly darkness! Strange emotions rushed 
upon me. Rage at the hands which gov- 
ern institutions surged to my temples. 
Had I been a man I should have sworn 
pirate oaths and eased my spirit. As it 
was, I turned where I stood and shouted: 

“Turn on the lights, won’t you?” 
But again I had no attention paid either 
to my request or me.. Just then some one 
touched my arm and I started. But a 
caressing voice said: 

“Tain’t time, dearie. They’re waitin’ 
for half past six. Can’t you see? Your 
voice don’t sound as if you was old 
enough to be afraid of the dark!” 

“Are you afraid of the dark?” I asked. 
And she answered: 


“Oh, yes. All old folks are, I guess. 
Father and I always had plenty of light 
after we got along in yea It comforts 
me to feel that he’s gone where there 
ain’t any dark hours to sit and cry thru. 
And I hope he don’t know I’m-here. He 
could not be real happy in heaven if he 
realized how he’d left me, I’m sure.” 

I patted her hand, having no answer 
but tears, and made my way up to the 
landing. Groups of old ladies were hud- 
dled here and there along the hall. I 
could hear snatches of their gossip as I 
went along. After two or three journeys 
up and down without being able to find 
the door I sought, I went back to one of 
the groups to ask my way. 

“Tl go wid ye to the dure,” volun- 
teered a cheerful voice. There was a 
scraping of a crutch, a gallantly smoth- 
ered groan as the rheumatic old limbs 
were straightened for the walk, and we 
set out together. a dozen yards to the 
door. Then I waited to make my thanks 
to my conductor: 

“Don’t say a wo-ord,” she returned 
with fine courtesy. “It was a grand 
journey in plisint company.” 

And “tap, tap” went the crutch, re- 
treating, on the uncarpeted floor. 

Mrs. S. opened the door at my knock. 
I had seen her last receiving in her own 
drawing-room the Governor of her State. 
3ut in this tiny white walled room she 
was the same gentle lady. 

“You have heard,” she asked, “that our 
fortune had been swept away in a busi- 
ness failure?” 

I had heard. 

“And then,” she added softly, “the 
yreat sorrow came. My husband died.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Are you—comfortable here?” I 
asked, awkwardly, remembering other 
scenes, 

“Oh, ye-es. I should be content. Many 
are less fortunate, even. You know my 
dear husband, who lavished so much 
upon me while he lived, died uninsured. 
That is veally the cause which brings 
most old ladies into institutions to spend 
their last days. But, oh, I wish hus- 

(Continued on page 1164.) 
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Legal Value of Life and Limb 


Tue econoffic value the law places on 
life and limb has recently been made the 
subject of statistics that have been com- 
piled by a writer in Bench and Bar. A 
member of any household who contrib- 
utes to its support has a certain ascer- 
tainable value. If he is injured or killed 
his working powers are lessened in the 
first place or they entirely cease and de- 
termine in the other. Atage ten, accord- 
ing to the statistics under consideration, 
which are based on actual legal decisions, 
a male of the laboring class is worth a 
trifle over $250. At age fifteen his value 
‘ has risen to over $4,000. At age twenty- 
five he is worth $5,488.03. The decisions 
examined show that juries do not value 
as highly the lives of those killed after 
the last-named age, but the assessed value 
on a man’s life thereafter proceeds on a 
downward sliding scale until the life of 
a man of seventy is rated at only a frac- 
tion over $17. The average valuation for 
certain injuries which has also entered 
into the Bench and Bar calculations is 
likewise full of interest to the general 
reader. Some of the items are as fol- 
lows: Loss of one eye, $5,000; loss of 
one leg, $15,000; loss of both legs, $25,- 
000; loss of one arm, $10,000; loss of 
one hand, $6,000; loss of one finger, 
$1,500; permanent disability, $25,000. 
The increase in the amount allowed for 
injuries not resulting in death over that 
allowed in fatal cases is notable and at 
first glance appears surprising. When 
this phase of the subject is carefully con- 
sidered, however, it will be observed that 
the wisdom of the court in such pro- 
cedure is based on common sense, be- 
cause one who has been seriously maimed 
is not only hampered in or prevented en- 
tirely from supporting his family, but in 
many such cases he becomes an actual 
drag upon those dependent upon him, and 
the breadwinning relations are frequently 
entirely reversed, and the husband and 
father too often becomes the helpless de- 
pendent. The courts righteously assess 
the employer heavily in such cases, in or- 
der to compensate, as far as possible, for 
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the injury done to others as well as to the 
one primarily suffering the injury. Con- 
servative employers should therefore see 
at once the value of liability insurance. 
which provides indemnity in cases where 
the assured is legally liable. A judgment 
of $5,000 and over against even a going 
concern, whose capital is limited, added 
to the cost of defense, will divert much 
of its profit, if, indeed, it fails to bankrupt 
the establishment. 


as 

....Upon the books of the United 
States Steel Corporation are now carried 
the names of nearly 96,000 shareholders. 

....Chili has appropriated $15,500,000 
to be expended this year in the construc- 
tion of railroad lines by the Government. 

....Among Mexico’s purchases and 
imports from this country in 1907 were 
the following: Boots and shoes, $3,325, 
684; sewing machines, $1,475,262; auto- 
mobiles, $1,259,614; agricultural imple- 
ments, $1,039,658 ; typewriting machines, 
$721,000. : 

....A recent report shows that about 
3,600 miles of the Pan-American rail- 
way are yet to be constructed. The dis- 
tance from New York to Buenos Ayres 
is 10,400 miles; there is a continuous 
line from New York to the southern 
boundary of Mexico, 3,770 miles; trains 
are running for 2,500 of the remaining 
6,630 miles, and 400 miles of road are 
under construction. . 


....In Berlin, 600,896 persons are 
subject to the income tax, and 542,288. 
of these have taxable incomes ranging 
from $214 to $714. Incomes from $23,- 
800 to $119,000 are reported for 470 per- 
sons ; 39 have from $119,000 to $238,000" 
4 are taxed on from $238,000 to $476, 
000; two pay on incomes between $476,- 
000 to $714,000, and only two have in 
comes exceeding $714,000. 


& ‘ 

(Continued from page 1163.) 
bands and fathers could know that an in- 
stitution, no matter how well it is con- 
ducted, is not so good a place to live. and 
die in as the smallest, humblest place that 
ene can call her home.” 
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A Peculiar Soap , 


“Watch the Results.” 


RESINOL SOAP is a_ peculiar soap. 
It is totally unlike any other soap in the 
world. 


‘It is not mere soap. It is a scientific 
combination of gentle skin-feeding oils, 
selected suets and RESINOL—the most 
balmy, cooling, healing and effective skin 
emollient known to medical science. 


RESINOL SOAP is a wonderful soap. 
It produces wonderful results. It gives in 
compressed and durable form all the best 
factors that count for skin beauty, skin 
transparency, skin stimulation, skin health. 
Thirty days’ use of RESINOL SOAP will 
work such changes in a sickly skin that it 
will find a permanent place on your toilet 
table. It is the ideal skin Soap—coo'ing, 
healing, nourishing—a veritable blessing 
to a parched skin. 


Go to your druggist’s today and ask 
for a cake of RESINOL Soap. It costs 
only 25 Cents. 


Buy acake. Try it. 


Watch the Results 


At all Druggists. 
Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 


THE LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCI- 
DENT COMPANY, LTD. 

The fifteenth gnnual statement of the United 
States Branch ot the London Guarantee and 
Accident Company, Ltd., whose head office is in 
Chicago, shows total assets of $2,233,982, as com- 
pared with $2,136, 5ogpast year. The concern now 
has deposited with insurance departments and 
United States trustees the sum of $1,876,503, and 
it writes all branches of liability, accident, health 
and credit insurance. The company has a surplus 
to policy-holders of $568,958. A. W. Masters is gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at Chicago, IIl. 
F. J. Walters, at 49 Cedar street, New York, is 
resident manager for the company’s Eastern ‘de- 
partment, and Elmer A. Lord & Co., at 15 Central 
street, Boston, Mass., are resident managers for 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

The sixth annual statement of the Security Life 
Insurance Company of America shows total as- 
sets of $1,632,618. The company has a capital of 
$500,000 and a reserve of $560,034. Its net sur- 
plus is $541,055 and its surplus to policy-holders 
is $1,041,055. The office of the company in Chi- 
cago is in the famous building known as The 
Rookery. The leading officers of the company 
are: W. O. Johnson, president; George C. Gale, 
vice president and general counsel, and Carl T. 
Prime, secretary. 








DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





American Express Company, $3.00 per share, 
payable July Ist, 1908 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, quarterly, 
_ $2.50 per share, payable July rst, 
1908. 
General Chemical Company, common, I per 
cent., payable June 1st, 1908. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway Com- 
pany, Coupons No. 2 from Ten Year 5 per 
cent. Convertible Gold Bonds, Coupons No. 7 
from Fifty Year 4 per cent. Convertible Gold 
Bonds, payable on and after June Ist, 1908. 

Southern Pacific Company, preferred, 3% 
per cent., payable July 15th, 1908; quarterly, 
— 1.50 per share, payable July 1st, 
1908, 





and Nong Deliveries guaranteod. 
Send Five Stamps for Catalog B. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
STORES: New York, 16°5 pow ye: 3 Chicago, 431 Wabash Ave. 














Suh creas ono LI OS 


Slightly used instruments; 12 Steinways from $350 u 
6 Webers from $250 up; also ordinary second-hand 
rights, $100 up; also 10 very fine Parlor Grand Frenes 
at about half. New pianos, mahogany, $145 and up. A 
line of beautiful popular new pianos at $250, $275, $300. 
Write for illustrated list. Cash or easy monthly pay- 
ments. 


LYON & HEALY, *siecer"* CHICAGO 


WE SHIP PIANOS EVERYWHERE ON APPROVAL 











FWISE QONGER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


Cather. Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
ire Sets, Andirons f. eee, House-cleaning 
rticles. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’® 


Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 

















The Middlesex Banking Company) 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold during over thirty 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 


Assets, over $6,000,000 
Capital Stock, $338,400 
Surplus, . . $236, s 











Hunyadi J3 anos The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 


GENTLE co 
ACTION 


Try half a ee upon arising 


FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


SPEEDY 
CURE 
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AL ESTATE 


Desirable Country 
Property 
FOR SALE OR RENT 





THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


JAMES O’BRIEN 


Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 


FOR SALE °°, 77.0" 
at NETHERWOOD, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
Attractive, well-planned, eleven-room house (built 2% 
years ago) in most desirable residential locality, 45 
mirutes by express trains from Liberty Street, New 
York. Four master’s bedrooms, two bathrooms. three 
open fireplaces, hot air furnace, 2 large porches, 
ample storage and closet room, The house has about 
one-half acre of ground, is five minutes’ walk from 
station and is an ideal all-year residence. 


** EXCEPTIONAL,”’ 
Care THE INDEPENDENT. 


SUMMER HOME 


Finest in the great resort country 5 =e epte: 
23 room cottage and $1,000 caretaker’ 4 me acres 

rods frontage on beautiful “uttle verse Bay, 
10 minutes’ walk from Harbor Springs, 2 minutes’ walk from 
Forest Beach Hotel and beautiful golf links adjoining 
This could be platted if desired and lots sold for $1,000 tv 
$1,500 each. © natural terraces, wooded. 


wooded land extending from 
an, besides several vacant lots 
ree Pine Lodge’’ adjoining the 

beautiful and 








SON, HART, MICH. 


SUMMER HOME on MOUNTAIN PLATEAU 

with Evergreen Forest 

of a million feet of timber for sale, as owner goes to Pacific Coast, 
DR. C. L. HATHAWAY, Marshfield, Vermont 


FOR SAL Farms, acreage, building plots, and 
residences. Furnished cottages rented. 
CHAS. F, ROE, Real Estate, Port Jefferson, N. Y 


MAINE COAST, CASCO BAY 
ore aa boas ae eS 


READING NOTICE 


A HANDY INVESTMENT GUIDE 

Henry Clews & Co., the well known bankers of this 
City, have compiled and published an Investment Guide of 
110 pages which is a model of its kind. All the essential 
in ormation concerning the important railroad companies 
= industrial corporations is to be found in it, admir- 
ably condensed and clearly presented, together with bond 
_, the range of prices on the Stock Exchange during 
the last ten years, et:. Good printing and an excellent 
whawement of contents characterize this useful manual, 
which is almost small enough to go in a vest pocket. 























FIT THE GROCER 


Wife Made the Suggestion 


A grocer has excellent opportunity to know the 
effects of special foods on his customers. A 
Cleveland grocer has a long @ist of customers 
that have been helped in health by leaving off 
coffee and using Postum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own experience: “Two 
years ago I had been drinking coffee and must 
say that I was almost wrecked in my nerves. 

“Particularly in the morning I was so irritable 
and upset that I could hardly wait until the coffee 
was served, and then I had no appetite for break- 
fast and did not feel like attending to my store 
duties. 

“One day my wife suggested that inasmuch as 
I was selling so much Postum there must be some 
merit in it, and suggested that we try it. I took 
home a package and she prepared it according 
to directions. The result was a very happy one. 
My nervousness gradually disappeared and today 
I am all right. I would advise every one affected 
in any way with nervousness or stomach troubles 
to leave off coffee and use Postum Food Coffee.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 








F your money can earn six per cent. and 
at the same time be absolutely safe— 
and easily available at any time—why 

should you be satisfied with 3 or 4 per cent. ? 

This Company issues 6 per cent. 


Certificates of Deposit 


Amply protected by first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate. These Certificates run 
for 2 years, or as much longer as you wish. 
They are issued in amounts of $100 or more, 
and are negotiable. There isn't any safer, 
more convenient and profitable investment 
for savings or idle funds. 

Let us send you the booklet giving full in- 
formation concerning this old, conservative 
institution. 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT 
COMPANY 


1048 Calvert Building BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Do You Want the Hughes Book? 


The @ddresses and speeches of Governor Hughes have been 
enthusiastically received by the public. General Stewart L. 
Woodford, Ex-Minister to Spain and President of the Hughes 
League of the United States, says: ‘These speeches reveal : the 
man. They should be widely read and studied. They will be 


an uplift to our young men in this time of graft and self-seeking.” 














YOU CAN OBTAIN IT FREE 


In order that those who feel they do not want to send 
$1.50 may obtain the book, we have decided to make this offer: 
To any paid up subscriber who secures for us a new name and 
two dollars we will send a complimentary copy of this interesting 
volume. All you have to do is to interest some friend in THE 
INDEPENDENT, which should not be a very difficult undertaking. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 Fulton Street NEW YORK | 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 

May 13th, 1908. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, a 
dividend of $3.00 Per Share was declared out of the earn- 
ings of the Company from its business, payable July ist, 
to shareholders of record at the close of business 

, 29th, 1908. 
JAMES F. FARGO, Vice-President and Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Coupons No. 2, due June ist, 1908, from The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company TEN YEAR FIVE 
PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE GOLD BONDS will be paid 
on and after that date upon presentation at the office of 
the Company, No. 5% Nassau Street, New York City. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, May 14th, 1908. 











THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
Coupons No. 7, due June ist, 1908, from The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company FIFTY YEAR 
FOUR PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE GOLD BONDS will 
paid on and after that date upon presentation at the office 
of the Company. No. 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, May 14th, 1908. 


‘GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
25 Broad Street, New York, May 15th, 1998. 
A dividend of one per cent. (1%) has been declared on 
the common stock of this company, payable June Ist, to 
stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M., May 22d 1908. 
JAMES L. MORGAN, Treasurer. 


Office of 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., May 15th, 1908. 
Coupons No. 19 of the First Mortgage Bonds of this 
company, due June ist, will be paid on and after that 
date upon presentation at the American Exchange National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York City. 
GEORGE M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC Co. 
DIVIDEND NO. 7. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY 
CENTS PER SHARE, being the seventh dividend on the 
Common Capital Stock of this Company, has been declared, 
payable July Ist, 1908, to the bearers of Dividend Warrants 
No. 7, annexed to certificates representing such stock, 
upon presentation and surrender of such Warrants to the 
undersigned Treasurer at the office of the Company, 120 
Broadway, New York, 











: A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 
New York, May 13th, 1908. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York, May 13th, 1908. 
DIVIDEND NO. 8. 


A dividend of THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. ($3.50 
per share) was this day declared on the Preferred Stock 
of the Southern Pacific Company, payable on demand on 
and after the 15th day of July, 1908, to the stockholders 
of record at 3 o'clock P. M. on Tuesday, June 30th, 1908. 
The stock transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock P. M. 
Tuesday, June 30th, 1908, and will be reopened on Wednes- 
day, July 15th, 1908. Stockholders who have not already 
done so are requested to file mailing orders for dividends 
with the undersigned, from whom blank orders can be had 
on application. 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 


Union Pacific Railroad Compan 
A Quarterly Dividend of y 
$2.50 per share on the Common Stock 
of this Company has this day been declared, payable at 
the Treasurer’s office, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
on July ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock 
P. M., on Wednesday, May 27th, 1908. 
, The common stock transfer books will be closed at 3 
o'clock P. M. on Wednesday, May 27th, 1908, and will be 
reopened at 10 A. M. on Wednesday, June 17th, 1908. 
Stockholders who have not already done so are requested 
to promptly file mailing orders for dividends with the under- 
signed, from whom blank orders can be had on application. 
FREDERIC V. S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y¥., May 18th, 1908. 
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THE FAME OF 
TOM L. JOHNSON 


President of this bank, as an earnest worker for 
the interests of the whole people is world-wide. 
Few men are better known and the efforts of none 
are more appreciated. In organizing this bank we 
enlisted the pe-sonal and financial co-operation cf 
Mr. Johnson u;on the understanding that it should 
be a bank for “the people’ rather than for the 
benefit of a few capitalists. 

It is particularly gratifying that we are able to 
present our 


BANK MONEY ORDER PLAN 


the most perfect method ever devised for handling 
accounts from depositors anywhere in the world, 
When you send money to us for deposit, we issue 
to you, instead of the old, clumsy “pass-book,’ 
with its dangerous and inconvenient features, our 
Bank Money Orders. They show, on their face, 
the amount of principal and interest—you know 
what it is at a glance, without figuring. They are 
Certified Checks on this Bank. the safest known 
form of commercial paper. You kcep them and 
when you necd money, 


YOU CAN HAVE 
THESE BANK MONEY ORDERS 
CASHED INSTANTLY—ANY WHERE 


with interest at 4%. The plan is ideal—your 
money is always on deposit, yet you have it con- 
stantly in hand ready for instant use in time of 
need. 

Deposits accepted for any sum from $1.00 wu», 
and from the moment your money reaches us it 


draws 
4% INTEREST 


If you have money on deposit, anywhere, or if 
you contemplate opening a savings account, you 
owe it to yourself and those dependent upon you 
to investigate this remarkably convenient and safe 
method. 

Write for booklet “‘N” today, or send us your 
deposit and we will at once mail you BANK 
MONEY ORDERS for the full amount. The 
booklet is free—write for it now. 


THE DEPOSITORS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 


TOM L. JOHNSON, President 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Not for SPECULATING MEN, but oe 


for those who wish the largest profits 
with the best security. 


The New York Realty Owners Co. 
has for twelve years paid 


6% GUARANTEED 


on sums of $100 and upward, with bet- 
ter than usual mortgage security. 


FULL BUSINESS PROFITS on 
Shares bought on Instalments have 
been much greater. 

Accumulated Assets over $2,500,000. 

Paid to investors over $1.000,000. 

ASK FOR BOOKLET F. 


NEW YORK REALT 
OWNERS Co. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





There are certain things that experience has shown to 
be wise. These are the correct things to do. A man 
must live. He consequently requires to have an income, 
Work thus assumes a certain and unmistakable nobility, 
It needs no argument, however, to show that it is not 
all of life to live. There must be something of 
luxury and companionship in the life that even approaches 
ideality. A man ought, generally speaking, to marry, 
It makes a better citizen out of him and by marriage 
he becomes of much more importance than when he 
roamed about a bachelor. When Cupid’s bow relaxes 
after the shot has gone home, there is the matter of in- 
surance. Every benedict ought to be insured. Before 
the merry wedding bells have grown mute, the young 
husband ought to have his protecting policy. No man 
wishes the wife of his bosom to suffer want and priva- 
tion. He does not wish to have her become a public 
charge, and therefore it is his privilege as well as his 
duty to insure. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany is organized to provide insurance in just such 
cases. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


January i, 1908 





$29,845,723.08 


BEETS - ccccccctvecccce 
LIABILITIES ........ . 28,286, 361.96 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 





Carefully selected First Mortgage 
6% Net Loans. -Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write for references 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY. 
Lawrence. Kansas 





“The year-round ‘;\) safe investment” 


FAR No cl ent ever lost a penny on a loan made 


through my office. $20,000,000 


in 30 years. Loans $200 UP, het ist % 
MORTGAGES ivi. 0 
Tell me how much you want to invest and I will forward all papers 


and complete information. You have full details before you send 
your money. 


Best referer BON FOE Y ‘tnicnvitte, mo. 
TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
FIRST MORTGAGES 


Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 
DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs, lowa 
FOR SAL One $15,000 second mortgage 
note, four years, on business 
property in Jacksonville—will sell to net 10%. One 
first mortgage $12,000, 8% improved country property 


worth $50,000. Best banking references. 
Box 3, Saint Leo, Florida. 


ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 

















fitlantic Mutual 
Unsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and willlssue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

value of $22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 
Paid losses during that period.. 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 
Of which 
deemed 
Leaving outstanding at present 

time 7+429,070.00 
Interest 

amounts to 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 

of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the —_ 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc 
mg, the cost of insurance. | 

or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 

SANFORD E. COBB, Second Vice-President 

CHARLES E. FAY, Third- Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 


there have been 
75,068,270.00 


19,923,965-85 














